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OT the people of these islands only. Everywhere 
through the wide spaces of the Commonwealth, in 
every continent, not least among those dark citizens of 
the Empire who in their thousands have been greeting 

the Princess of yesterday, so tragically the Sovereign of today, 
a sense of almost personal loss lies heavy in every heart. So 
sudden and so swift, and yet so peaceful, was King George’s 
end, With unfaltering courage he had faced last September 
the operation that he knew might well be fatal. After the 
first anxious days the recovery was steady and progressive. 
Gradually he began to resume those normal duties which he 
always so punetiliously discharged, and his resolve, in spite of 
the mark his illness had left on his voice, to broadcast to his 
people on Christmas Day was characteristic of his unfailing 
interpretation of his high functions. One sentence from the 
message typifies the man that King George was: “ The old, 
simple things matter most.” The old simple things—the family 
and family affection, comradeship of a wider range, duty, 
courage, diligence in business. In not one of these qualities 
was the dead King lacking. His father once described himself 
as “such a very ordinary fellow.” No one could use quite 








that language of King George VI. Yet there would be this 
of truth in it, that the King lived his life always among his 
people, not above them, and it is as a man that they mourn 
him rather than as a ruler. The Angel of Death has been 
abroad in the land, and the blow he has struck has fallen on 
every home. 


Yet even in the sharpness of sorrow, thankfulness must have 
the foremost place. The supreme service King George has 
tendered to the world is in keeping the ideal of con- 
stitutional monarchy, of the King who reigns but does not rule, 
unsullied, uncompromised and unassailed. Ascending reluc- 
tantly an unsought throne in circumstances peculiarly painful, 
he faced with unassuming resolution the new and unexpected 
tasks, and discharged them to the end, often in the face of 
physical disability, “with wisdom, courage and a firm grasp of 
those great traditions which have made kingship in Britain 
a pattern to all the world. Now he has less died than slipped 
away. After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well, leaving an Empire 
to weigh its loss, and a world to voice its sympathy and respect. 





A STRICKEN PEOPLE 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail ? Ah, but there is. 
For though 
we would mourn thee, not as,they 
Who weep irreparable loss, 

bereavement is always bitter, and little are we tempted to deny 
its bitterness here. Yet the time will come, and it is almost 
already here, to remove sorrow from our hearts, and turn 
from the sleeping King to the young Sovereign on whom so 
almost intolerable a burden is thus tragically imposed. 

Much is known of the Princess, now Queen. She has moved 
freely and with unaffected grace among the people over whom 
she is now to reign. She has won everywhere affection, and 
what is not less material, respect. Different utterly from her 
great namesake, as indeed the changing times demand, she is no 
less competent to assume the duties that await her than the 
Great Queen was when sovereignty came to her close on four 
centuries ago. She will be nobly sustained—by the affection 
and sympathy which a young Queen must command in peculiar 
measure; by a husband universally recognised as an ideal! 
partner; and by access to those fountains of unseen strength 
from which those nearest to her know well that she draws deep 
and humbly. Like King George V, like King George VI still 
more, she has given the nation the example of an unclouded 
family life—and hardly any gift could be of higher value. Two 
memories will be in the nation’s mind today. One is the 
altogether delightful picture of the King and his daughter’s 
child—taken on Prince Charles’ third birthday—the King look- 
ing down with pride and affection on the child, the child looking 
up with concentrated interest and enquiry to his grandfather. 
The other touches us all more closely at this moment—the 
broadcast by Princess Elizabeth on her twenty-first birthday 
from the Dominion which the King was so soon to visit, with 
its moving dedication of herself and all she had to offer to the 
service of her country and the Commonwealth. 

In this hour of universal sorrow, unstinted sympathy goes 
out above all to the King’s immediate family, his mother, his 
widow and his daughters. And to her who is so soon to be pro- 
claimed our Queen will be offered no less universally not 
merely loyalty and affection but an unquestioning confidence 
which may strengthen her in the accomplishment of tasks from 
which, failing that, she might well shrink as beyond her strength. 
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A Pause to Use 


The détente in Egypt continues, and by now conditions in 
both Cairo and the Canal Zone are as nearly normal as 
possible in view of the events of the last few months. 
Much credit for this state of affairs must go to Ali Maher Pasha, 
who has shown courage and skill in mastering the opportunity 
which was offered to him; but Cairo is still affected by a shocked 
reaction to the events of January 26th, and this reaction is 
bound in due course to wear off. The essential need is there- 
fore to use the present pause to the best advantage, which 
means the speediest resumption of talks between Britain and 
Egypt. It seems clear that both sides are in favour of such a 
resumption, and that both recognise the need for speed. Nobody 
would have wished Mr. Eden to disclose more than he did on 
Tuesday of how far preliminary discussions have already gone, 
or of the lines along which we expect negotiations to proceed. 
What he did say on the subject was exactly right. “I am 
sure,” he said, “that our mutual needs and interests can be 
reconciled in a way that is both advantageous and honorable 
to both parties. I still believe the answer is to be found in an 
arrangement between us where the thought is not ‘ How much 
can we get out of the other,’ but ‘ How can we best help each 
other.” In other words, the British Government recognises 
that the spirit in which the negotiations are resumed is as 
important as any formulas which are introduced as a basis for 
discussion. There is not much doubt of the ways in which 
Egypt can help us; what will need more clarification are the 
ways in which we can help Egypt. There are certain practical 
points, such as the training and equipping of her armed forces, 
on which agreement could fairly easily be reached. But the 
crux of the whole business is going:to be the same as it always 
was—what Mr. Eden called “ the true and rightful aspirations 
of the Egyptian people.” Truth and righteousness have always 
worn different aspects in London and Cairo, but it does at last 
look as though there was a chance of reconciling the opposing 
view without, in the initial stages at any rate, calling on third- 
party assistance. 


Balkan Bastion ? 


If all the recent diplomatic moves around the southern 
fringe of the Iron Curtain could be added up, their sum 
would undoubtedly represent something valuable to the 
Western Powers. Turkey and Greece have applied for admis- 
sion to N.A.T.O. and it is likely that their wish will be granted 
at the Atlantic Council meeting in Lisbon. In the mean- 
time the Greek deputy Prime Minister, Mr. Venizelos, has 
visited Ankara and has declared himself well satisfied with the 
discussions that took place, in which questions of defence were 
included. Co-operation with N.A.T.O. of course takes both 
Powers in the direction of closer understanding with Italy. 
And the Italians in their turn seem to be getting near to a 
settlement with Yugoslavia on the hitherto disputed frontier 
question. Relations between Yugoslavia and Greece have been 
steadily improving for many months, and so the chain of 
friendly understanding has no missing link. But it is still a 
little early to estimate the strength and full significance of the 
chain. The Yugoslav Government has on several occasions in 
the past found it necessary to pause, to underline the fact that 
it is a Communist Government, and to rehearse the reservations 
within its relationship with the West. Last-minute set-backs 
cannot be ruled out either at Lisbon or on the Italo- Yugoslav 
frontier. And any Balkan bastion, however strong, is danger- 
ously exposed. There is no point at which Russian propa- 
ganda rages more fiercely than it does at the apostasy of 
Marshal Tito. Indeed danger-points crowd thickly at this end 
of the Iron Curtain. Even before the United Nations special 
committee on the Balkans came to an end on February 2nd.., 
after doing much useful work, the Greek Government had 
made it clear that supervision of the northern frontier of Greece 
was still essential, and obsefvers remain there. But solidarity 
among the non-Cominform States of South-East Europe, 
coupled with the rigidly defensive policy of the Western Powers, 
remains the right goal, and all progress towards it is good. 


African Federation 


The communiqué issued regarding the recent London talks 
on Central African Federation says extremely little, and wha 
it does say is not reassuring. The Victoria Falls Coviderence 
of last September was adjourned with the idea that it would 
reassemble in London in July, Africans, of course, being then 
represented, as they were at Victoria Falls. Now a Conference 
of the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia and the Governors 
of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland with the Colonial Secre. 
tary has been held in London, and a “full” conference 
apparently a substitute for that fixed for July, is to be held in 
April instead. Since the one thing that emerged from the 
Victoria Falls Conference was that the Africans, whose 
destinies the whole scheme so intimately affects, had been quite 
inadequately instructed in regard to it, some special reason 
must be sought for this unexpected acceleration. What the 
reason is has not been stated, but the decision chimes singularly 
well with Sir Godfrey Huggins’ insistence that unless the thing 
is done quickly it will not be done at all, because native opposi- 
tion to it will consolidate. This is tantamount to Saying that 
the scheme must be imposed on the Africans whether they like 
it or not. Public opinion in this country irrespective of party 
is likely to repudiate that doctrine, as it should. Federation 
without African assent would be much worse than no Federa- 
tion at all. 


The Nigerian Experiment 


Nigeria found itself last week decked out with an almost 
embarrassing supply of constitutional equipment. The Colony 
has now to run (and be run by) a central House of Represent. 
atives and three Provincial Assemblies, one of them bi-cameral: 
and to crown it all, under the Governor, there is a Council of 
Ministers. The real difficulty is to find sufficient men to fill 
all the new positions of responsibility. Fortunately the electors 
at all stages (voting was in two or more stages) have on the 
whole chosen men who, by inheritance or education, have a 
capacity for affairs, but there must inevitably be a somewhat 
bewildering period before new traditions and techniques are 
learned. Party loyalties are still in a rudimentary stage, and 
though local forces may provide working majorities in the 
Provincial Assemblies, the cross-grouping in the central House 
of Representatives can only really be worked out when the 
actual process of legislation begins. There are, however, 
already signs that the racial and social cleavages which divide 
North and South Nigeria (and which are provided for by giving 
equal representation to both at the centre) will not result in 
two conflicting blocks. This is all to the good, because Nigeria 
is still a nation only in name, and if the dissident tendencies 
were encouraged this great new constitutional experiment could 
be strangled at birth. 


Sacrifice in the Schools 


The economies in the educational system announced by the 
Minister on Tuesday are deplorable, but so is the countrys 
financial situation. One thing is certain, that the author of the 
Butler Act of 1944 would never have stipulated for anything that 
adversely affected the working of that historic instrument. Nor 
in fact is anything fundamental affected. It is deplorable, it 
must be repeated, that county colleges should fade still further 
into a vague future, that buildings, long since condemned, 
should have to survive longer, that more classes should have to 
be accommodated in buildings crowded already, and that 
various other features for which the English educational system 
has been distinguished should have to suffer curtailment or sus- 
pension. But in education two things are essential, that all 





children between certain stipulated ages should be taught, and 
that there should be enough teachers to teach them. Nothing 
has been changed in respect of that. The school attendance 
age remains unaltered, the number of teachers remains 
undiminished. A certain section of the Opposition has been 
responsible for the discreditable manoeuvre of first falsel’ 
declaring that the school age was to be shortened, and thea 
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geclaring that the Government had given way in response to 

ar clamour; there is not the smallest ground for thinking 

that the Government had ever intended to reduce the school 

_ The first and last of the whole matter is comprised in the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer’s assertion that the first duty that 

every generation owes to its children is to make its country and 
theirs safe and solvent. 


Unemployment Scare? 


What lesson is to be drawn from the fact that in last 
week's economic debate Mr. Harold Wilson referred to 
a danger of unemployment in the consumer goods industries 
and on Sunday Mr. Gaitskell, whose approach to economic 
problems is not always (to say the least) in harmony with Mr. 
Wilson’s, took much the same line in a speech at Bradford ? 
It would certainly be unwise to ignore this coincidence. The 
nightmare of mass unemployment ended some fourteen years 
ago and is unlikely to appear again, but the memory of it still 
haunts the less rational members of the Labour Party. And 
in view of the apparent willingness of their leaders to exploit 
unreason in their attack on the Government’s economic pro- 
gramme, there is no knowing where this incipient scare may 
end. It should be pointed out at the start that the published 
figures give no evidence whatsoever of an all-round rise in 
unemployment. The story they tell is still one of a chronic 
labour shortage—which is at the very root of inflation. But 
short-time working in certain consumer goods industries 
undoubtedly exists. It springs partly from the early success of 
the present Government, and of its predecessor, in diverting 
attention from these industries to those producing exports and 
arms. It is made difficult to deal with through immobility of 
labour, for which the shortage of houses is largely responsible, 
and the desire of employers to keep their hands on their 
workers. And it is completely pernicious. It is unemployment 
by choice and barely disguised. But the whole tendency of 
Government policy is to stop it at once by inducing workers 
to move from the few industries in which labour is in tem- 
porary surplus to the many where it is desperately needed. 
But this policy will not work smoothly if Socialist leaders 
gleefully exploit the situation for the sake of cheap, and nasty, 
party gains, while knowing perfectly well that a co-operative 
effort would kill the bogy outright. 


Voluntary Work in Hospitals 


Two years ago the National Council of Social Service, with 
the support of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, 
decided to promote an enquiry into the future of voluntary 
activity in the new hospital service. The long report of the 
advisory committee, published today, after giving much his- 
torical background, is emphatic that voluntary assistance is 
still needed by hospitals. In 1948, it comments, when the 
National Health Service Act came into force, there was an 
immediate decline in offers of help, and some societies, existing 
for their work in hospitals, were disbanded; but it soon became 
evident that the need was greater than ever before. The report 
gives many details of the way the general public may assist 
the hospitals. Membership of Regional Boards and Hospital 
Management Committees, though honorary, is not open to 
many; nor in the present uncertainty about the administration 
of hospitals’ private funds, described at length, may many 
people feel moved to make financial offerings, though the report 
does suggest it. Of greater general interest are the chapters on 
the small personal services that can be performed—the simpler 
fursing duties, the tidying of wards, the visiting of patients, 
the giving of technical advice, the running of library services 
OF acting as receptionist in out-patient departments—and the 
new services that are being initiated, the running of “ trolley 
shops” from which patients may make purchases—and visits 
to mental hospitals. In conclusion the committee says that it 
has been much impressed by the quality and the variety of the 
Voluntary work being done, but that perhaps the greater prob- 
lem is to find enough people to do it. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


The King’s death brought Parliament to a sudden stop. In 
the Commons Mr. Churchill, postponing until another day a 
formal tribute to the late monarch, gave expression in a sad but 
composed voice to “our grief,” and within two minutes the 
sitting had been suspended until, after the Accession Council 
in the evening, Members could begin to take the oath to Queen 
Elizabeth. 


* * * * 


The Labour Party cut some queer capers in the debate on 
Tuesday. Mr. Attlee became cross because the Foreign Secre- 
tary opened a foreign affairs debate. He expected the two days 
would be devoted to the Washington talks (with nothing said 
about Egypt, Japan, German rearmament, Persia or N.A.T.O.?) 
and Mr. Churchill would open it. It was in fact a manoeuvre. 
They wanted to get Mr. Churchill on to the dissecting table, 
so to speak, at their party meeting so that they could explore 
his weak spots and exploit them in the subsequent debate. Mr. 
Churchill last week and Mr. Eden on Tuesday gave categorical 
assurances that there had been no change made in our Korean 
policy in Washington. Against these solemn asseverations Mr. 
Attlee quoted one or two American papers which had inter- 
preted Mr. Churchill’s Congress speech as meaning that Great 
Britain would join th@ U.S. in carrying war to China if there 
were no armistice. If the Herald-Tribune thought this then 
seriously Mr. Churchill had been leading either Congress or us 
up the garden. After that, who could be surprised at the droll 
Labour motion approving the Government’s Korean policy but 
censuring Mr. Churchill, in effect, for messing it up and 
obstructing Mr. Eden ? 

* a» oa 

Mr. Bevan comes down to the House, orates for a while with 
undoubted virtuosity, lays the Tories waste, as he believes, and 
immediately his friends approach the rest of the Labour 
brethren and exclaim: “ Is there such another in Israel? ” And 
indeed there are a few who would not hesitate to make him the 
party’s leader. But how many ? A Labour man of great 
judgement in the affairs of the party said to me that if it came 
at this moment to a straight vote in the party on whether 
Mr. Attlee or Mr. Bevan should be leader Mr. Bevan would’ 
get 25 votes. A combination of circumstances helped to throw 
his speech in the economic debate into high relief, and his future 
has certainly been the subject of much gossip this week. The 
combination of circumstances consisted in this. He had pushed 
the rearmament issue into the background, rearmament being 
as he confessed an aggravation, not a cause, of the economic 
crisis. For the rest, he for once took common ground with Mr. 
Attlee, attributing the crisis to world causes and particularly 
the vagaries of the American economy. Therefore, Mr. 
Butler’s measures have no relevance to the crisis but are the 
first Tory steps in the old game of grinding the faces of the 
poor. 

* * * * 


But that he will become Leader of the Labour Party is most 
improbable. And for these reasons. He does not stand well with 
the trade unions and he was very saucy to some powerful trade 
union leaders when he resigned. Again, the Labour Party 
is not fuehrer-minded. It does not want to be led by a rough- 
riding egoist. It has had one or two of that kidney. Most of 
all it remembers Macdonald, who certainly had his domineering 
side. Even Sir Stafford Cripps once tried to sweep the party 
from its old moorings in moderate Socialism. Nor is Mr. Bevan 
going the right way about capturing the party. You do not 
win the leadership of any party by intermittently exploding like 
a rhetorical rip-rap and then deserting the House for 
a period. You must live with it. Mr. Bevan simply wants to 
blaze like a meteor across the Parliamentary sky just at those 
moments when he calculates that the atmosphere will add to 
his refulgence. The Labour Party prefers to be safe in medio- 
crity—rather than to live dangerously following a meteor. 


H. B. 











INCE he took office as Foreign Secretary last October, 

Mr. Anthony Eden has managed to include in every 

public statement, and most markedly in his admirable 
speech in the House of Commons on Tuesday, some sign 
of his personal judgement that a new atmosphere is being 
established in international affairs. It is an atmosphere of 
greater calm, of growing confidence based on_ increasing 
Western strength, of more orderly and systématic approach 
to the many dangerous problems still outstanding and, as a 
consequence of all these things, of new belief—to which both 
the Foreign Minister and the Prime Minister have now 
explicitly referred—that danger of immediate war has lessened. 
This assessment of the situation has been arrived at by the 
Foreign Minister after his preliminary enquiry into the affairs of 
his own department—an enquiry which he has deliberately 
undertaken, like all. the other members of the new Government. 
It is clearly the basis of his policy at this moment. It explains 
both the dispassionate tone of his address to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations last November—an address of 
a kind which the Assembly had almost forgotten in the days 
of international recrimination and abuse—and his studious 
attempt on Tuesday to keep the Commons out of a party 
quarrel on the subject of foreign policy. It was not by any 
means certain, when the debate was adjourned, that he had 
succeeded, in the face of the Opposition’s apparent determin- 
ation to censure Mr. Churchill for an allegedly inadequate 
exposition of British policy during his visit to the United States. 
But it is quite certain that the Foreign Secretary made a much 
better impression, through calm and forbearance, than Mr. 
Attlee did in his ill-judged attempt to borrow—while denying 
the loan—some of the mischievous anti-American bias of his 
back benchers. 

On the question of Far Eastern policy, on which the Foreign 
Secretary’s pronouncement was awaited most eagerly because 
it is here that the co-ordination of British and American official 
views is admittedly incomplete, Mr. Eden was able to demon- 
Strate that common sense and complete information still count 
for much more than the outbursts of extremists on either side 
of the Atlantic. What the Foreign Secretary knew, as a result of 
his recent visit to the United States, his contacts with the 
makers of American policy, and his clear-headed judgement of 
the situation, was that Britain and the United States are united 
in Far Eastern affairs by a solid community of interest. That 
matters far more than any wild statement in the wilder sections 
of the American Press, any impatient outburst by members of 
Congress busily whipping up hard feelings for an election year, 
and even the bellicose statements of certain American Admirals 
and Generals. These effusions, which were what the Opposition 
had to offer in the way of evidence of dangerous chauvinism 
on the other side of the Atlantic, weigh far lighter than the 
declared intentions of the Truman Administration, the eagerness 
of the vast majority of the people of the United States to be rid 
of the Korean war, not to extend it, and the manifest perils, 
which are just as visible to thinking Americans as they are to 
thinking Britons, of the spread of the war to the coast and cities 
of China. 

What the anti-American elements in the Opposition most 
chronically lack is the faith, which has been vindicated over 
and over again in the past twelve years, that, however much 
nonsense extremists in the United States may talk in the course 
of debating the next phase of policy, they can be relied upon to 
come down in the end on the side of good sense and decency. 
To allow understanding between the Governments to be upset 
in any way by those e‘ements in the United States who seem 
to think that nothing Eritain does can possibly be right, or by 
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those elements in this country who seem to assume that ey 
idiotic statement made by any American represents the poli 
of the United States Government, would be completely foolish 
But to foster these poisonous ideas, which is what the back- 
bench anti-Americans are constantly doing, is Positively wicked, 
Such activities, if successful, would actually destroy the sound 
understanding which exists at the heart of Western policy. It 
was hardly surprising that it was on this point, and this point 
only, that Mr. Eden on Tuesday momentarily abandoned his 
air of calm conciliation. He simply did not understand why 
anyone should play up the less responsible pronouncements of 
Americans on Far Eastern policy and play down the elements 
of agreement. On the point at which the fault lies with the 
State Department itself—the support given to Mr. Yoshida’s 
policy of seeking a treaty with the Formosa Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek—he simply recorded a disagreement between 
the British and American Governments, and reluctantly left the 
action of the Japanese Government to the test of time. 

There is no point in denying that, on this and a number of 
other points, differences between British and American policy 
exist. They are just as plain, and must be tackled just as 
systematically as differences between French and German 
policy, or for that matter between Western and Communist 
policy. If they did not exist the millennium would have come. 
And there is no sense in protests against the fact that it has not 
come. The immediate task is to take full advantage of the 
improvement in the international atmosphere to tackle the 
real problems. These, incidentally, had better be clearly distin- 
guished from the problems of particular international organis- 
ations to which the Foreign Secretary devoted some time on 
Tuesday. 

It is of course entirely desirable that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation should be simplified and rid of its present 
top-heaviness—-just as it is desirable that the scheme for a 
European Defence Community should be finally agreed and 
blessed at Lisbon and ratified by the six Governments con- 
cerned. But these exercises in organisation do not of themselves 
settle anything. The Schuman Plan for a European Coal and 
Steel Community is embodied in a treaty, but it has not yet 
improved production of coal or steel. The European Defence 
Community may also be given documentary form in a few 
months’ time, but it will be some years before it will make much 
difference to the defence of the West. In all these questions, 
as in Anglo-American relations, it is the basic understanding 
and the practical action which arises from that understanding, 
now and in the immediate future, that counts. Mr. Eden has 
underlined that point before this, particularly in the question 
of defence. There was no harm in his giving more prominence 
to purely organisational matters on Tuesday. But it is surely 
time to check the growth of the myth that nothing can be done 
in the international field until there is a special new organis- 
ation, equipped with a special new set of initial letters, for 
doing it. 

Possibly the question of Franco-German relations, which 
has lately run into a new phase of difficulty, might sort itself 
out more readily if the obsession with organisation could be 
reduced. The storm which blew up over Dr. Hallstein’s claim 
that Germany should be admitted to full membership of 
N.A.T.O. before she could make her contribution to the armed 
forces of the West—a claim which Dr. Adenauer has since 
sought to modify—might not have seemed so dangerous if 
membership of an organisation as such had not been given too 
much prominence. As things are, there has been a tendency 
for the demand fer admission to N.A.T.O., together with d 
claim that France should not seek a more permanent relation- 
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ship with the Saar and pressure for the end of the occupation of 
Western Germany to be added together in a list of prior condi- 
tions which must be met before Germany will consent to 
provide those soldiers whose value in Western defence the 
N.A.T.O. Powers have so assiduously pointed out. To put the 
matter in this way is to assume that nearly every problem 
concerning the relationship between Germany and the rest of 
the world, including the problem of concluding a peace treaty, 
must@e solved before Germany can make any contribution to 
the common task of defence in which she stands to benefit 
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like the rest of Western Europe. Such an assumption could 
spoil the atmosphere of growing unity and realism. The facts 
are that much of the old French fear of German militarism still 
remains and militates. against any concession; that American 
eagerness to acquire the services of German soldiers tends to 
gloss over the difficulties; and that the British Government is 
still trying to find the true course between the two. That is 
the real issue. And the atmosphere in which the real problem 
can be tackled, and real results achieved in the form of stronger 
Western defences, is undoubtedly growing. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Prime Minister’s tribute to the King can hardly fail 

to be deeply moving. Mr. Churchill is more easily 

moved than is commonly recognised, and his relations 
with King George throughout the war were close and intimate. 
He describes in his Second World War the informal Tuesday 
lunches at Buckingham Palace, interrupted only by the absence 
of King or Prime Minister from London. And he tells some- 
where else how when he (Mr. Churchill) was bent on 
accompanying the assembling forces in Normandy on D day 
the King put an end to that by asserting that if the Prime 
Minister went he would go, too, himself. Thousands of people 
have their personal memories of the King. Few will feel his 
death more keenly than the boys, educated at public schools 
and elementary schoois in equal numbers, whom as Duke of 
York, and then for two years as King till the war came, he 
invited to camp together somewhere on the Sussex or Suffolk 
coast. I was invited to visit the camp at Southwold in 1938, the 
last to be held. The royal yacht was moored haif a mile or so 
off-shore, and the King, in sweater and shorts, put off from her 
first in a motor-launch, and then, since it was too rough to 
beach the craft, changed into an ordinary fisherman’s boat and 
was rowed to where a crowd of boys, wading waist-high in the 
breakers, kept her straight while the King, already thoroughly 
drenched, clambered safely ashore. It is a good memory. 

* * * * 

Mr. Bevan’s unusual and rather pontifical “ statement” 
on Mr. Butler’s Health Service proposals carinot entirely 
be characterised, in the words of one of his leaders, as 
“inadequate, inappropriate and unjust.” It was not inadequate; 
on the contrary it was superfluous. But it was inappropriate, 
in that back-benchers, such as Mr. Bevan has chosen to be, do 
not customarily issue pronouncements to the world on subjects 
on which they have full opportunity of expressing their views 
in the House of Commons. And it was unjust in that Mr. 
Bevan, in declaring that the Free Health Service was dead, 
based that stricture simply on the charge levied on prescriptions 
and certain appliances. Various charges were of course put on by 
the Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gaitskell, and 
though they were to be effective only till 1954 it is obvious that if 
the money was still needed then the charges would be continued, 
just as it is obvious, or at least probable, that if by 1954 the 
financial situation permits the charges now being levied will be 
remitted. The real trouble is the complete invalidity of Mr. 
Bevan’s own estimates of the cost of the Health Service. When 
the Bill was being debated the cost was put at an annual rate 
of £200 million. By 1951 it had mounted to £400 million, and 
there Mr. Gaitskell insisted it must stop. Mr. Butler has merely, 
and very necessarily, endorsed his predecessor’s decision. 

* * * * 


The effect of the decision of The Times to increase its price 
from 3d. to 4d. seems likely, rather oddly, to be that the 
editor of that august journal will be able to say to his contem- 
poraries, in the obverse of language traditional in another 
context, “ It hurts you more than it hurts me.” By the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand the rise in price ought to mean a 
fall in circulation. I think it will, but it will be other people’s 
circulations. I am judging by one or two immediate reactions. 
Since I am reluctant to pay more for daily papers than I am 
paying already I made a mental resolve to give up one of those 





I at present take. A colleague, I found, was proposing to do 
the same. Another friend likewise. It was not the same paper 
in each case, but the total loss to other papers looks like being 
greater than the loss to The Times, though it may be that the 
balance will be evened by people who cannot afford 4d. for that 
journal and will change to a cheaper one instead. 

* * * * 


A broadcast which Mr. Hoover seems to have given in 
the United States last week provides an instructive study 
in valuations. I fancy I noticed a line or two on it in 
some English paper, but I have failed to rediscover it on going 
through various files. But,Cyril Ray, the Sunday Times corres- 
pondent in Moscow, writes that “ Ex-President Hoover’s 
isolationist broadcast of last Monday has made a great 
impression here. Today’s Pravda devotes three columns to its 
text and a two-column front-page editorial discusses its implica- 
tions.” That seems tolerably good measure, but I am not 
disposed to criticise the British Press. It is a long time since 
Mr. Hoover was President, and his views have not much more 
than an academic interest even in his own country. But Pravda 
was able to hang a nice little homily on him. 

* * *” ” 

The appointment of Mr. Donald MacGillivray to be deputy 
High Commissioner in Malaya under General Templer is 
being sharply criticised by civil servants in Malaya, who think 
someone with Malayan experience should be chosen. About Mr. 
MacGillivray personally | know nothing, but the rival advan- 
tages of experience and a fresh mind have constantly to be 
weighed. Here is a case where the civil service in Malaya has 
itself come under a good deal of criticism, much of it respon- 
sible, in the last few months. A new mind may devise new 
methods. That is true of General Templer no less than of his 
deputy. On the whole Mr. Lyttelton seems to me to have done 
the right thing in sending to Malaya the best man he could 
find—even if he found him in Jamaica. 

* * oe ok 

Everyone, I think, is uneasy at the prospect of old-age 
pensioners, with their 26s. a week, or 40s. for a married pair, 
having to pay Is. for every prescription they need, the more so 
since old people are more likely to require medicine than 
young. Mr. Bevan explained that the Labour Government’s 
Act to give effect to the shilling on prescriptions was not put 
into force, because of the administrative difficulties of exempt- 
ing the old-age pensioner. He did not say what the difficulties 
are, and on the face of it the thing looks perfectly simple. 
Every pensioner has a book which he takes to the Post Office 
weekly, to have it stamped when his pension is handed to him 
over the counter. Why can he not show it in the same way 
to the doctor or chemist when he gets his prescription, or hands 
it in to be made up ? 

* * * * 

With New College, Oxford, ereeting a statue by Epstein in its 
ante-chapel and King’s, Cambridge, commissioning Mr. Henry 
Moore to execute three panels for an altar-piece, no one can 
complain that our ancient universities are not moving with 
the times. But how far Jacob Epstein is congruous with 
William of Wykeham or Henry Moore with King Henry VI 
is a matter on which anyone may hold any opinion. 


JANUS 
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KING GEORGE VI — AN APPRECIATION 


By JOHN GORE 


HE gift of- prophecy, if it exists, is rare. The diaries of 
Queen Victoria and of King George V (then Duke of 
York) under the date December 14th, 1895, might both 
be adduced in evidence that sometimes that gift has been revealed 
in our own royal house. On that day a second son was born 
to the Duke and Duchess of York at York Cottage. The father 
accurately recorded the (Sandringham) time of birth and the 
baby’s weight, and opposite the entry pasted in a cutting from 
the Globe. The day was for the Queen a date of ill-omen and for 
years she had kept it as a day of mourning. On that day the 
Prince Consort had died, on that day Princess Alice. The Globe 
expressed the hope that December 14th, 1895, might wipe out 
the tragedies of December 14th, 1861 and 1878. The Queen in 
her diary was more precise and more confident: 
“This terrible anniversary returned for the thirty- 
fourth time . . . found telegrams from Georgie and Sir 
J. Williams saying that dear May had been safely 
delivered of a son at three this morning. Georgie’s 
first feeling was regret that this dear child should be 
born on such a sad day. I have a feeling it may be 
a blessing for the dear little boy and may be looked 
on as a gift from God.” 
We may at least say that Queen Victoria made a surprising 
and a shrewd guess. 

Prince Albert, who was to become King George VI, known to 
his family as Bertie, enjoyed a happy childhood reasonably free 
from restrictions. Though he was better educated than his father, 
it cannot be said that he laid the foundations of scholarship 
or revealed a particular interest in any branch of higher educa- 
tion. He had a head for figures, and was always interested 
in mechanical devices. He was able to “ satisfy the examiners ” 
up to the normal! standard for boys of the upper class, and his 
opportunities in the open air at Sandringham and on Deeside 
gave him, as they gave his father, a strong devotion to 
Sandringham and a life-long love of sport, in particular of 
shooting and stalking, and with it a useful knowledge of country 
ways and lore. In his memories of a normal, healthy and happy 
childhood, only one discordant memory remained, and even that 
soon mellowed and then faded after his marriage. His father’s 
methods of discipline became in time something of a national 
tragedy and were ill-suited to give confidence to a nervous 
and rather diffident boy. A tendency to stammer (later cured 
by sheer determination) was accentuated rather than relieved 
by the rough chaff and sharp criticism with which his father, 
kindly at heart but ever apprehensive of backsliding, sought 
to direct and discipline his sons until the welcomed marriages 
of the three younger removed his fears. In Prince Albert's 
case his father had no cause at all for anxiety. 

Prince Albert passed through the naval colleges of Osborne 
and Dartmouth at the usual ages, and kept some terms at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He served three years as a mid- 
shipman and seven as a lieutenant. He served in the Grand 
Fleet in World War I and was present at the battle of Jutland. 
In 1918 he was on the staff of the independent force, R.A.F. 
In June, 1920, he was created Duke of York. On April 26th, 
1923, he married Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon. The marriage 
proved an ideal one, and was a turning point in his career. It 
gave him the perfect partner with whom to share “ the loneliest 
job in creation” and the dizzy responsibility which came so 
unexpectedly upon him. It brought him also, more immediately, 
into much greater sympathy with his father than he had found 
himself since his childhood, and restored tg him a measure 
of confidence in his own powers. 

In December, 1924, the Duke and Duchess paid an unofficial 
visit to East Africa, during which he gained useful knowledge 
of local conditions and personalities. Less widely travelled 
than were his father and elder brother, he had seen something 
of the Empire during his naval service, and with the Duchess 
carried out an important visit to Australia to open Parliament 





at Canberra in 1927. In the years which followed he ye 
keenly and assiduously identified himself with industria] Wel. 
fare and with youth organisations, regularly attending the boys’ 
camps which bore his name. With the Duchess he constantly 
visited factories and welfare centres, always gaining knowledge 
of social conditions, and with it confidence and an ever-broaden. 
ing humanity and sympathy. 

King George VI ascended the Throne on December 11th 
1936, on the abdication of his elder brother, King Edward VIL 
He was crowned in Westminster Abbey on May 1!2th, 1937 
after months of preparation and amid scenes of splendour 
and pageantry which even then seemed to contrast too sharply 
with the perils of the hour. His career and reign had close 
parallels with his father’s. Each was educated (perhaps luckily) 
without expectation of succeeding to the Throne, and each 
entered the Navy, so far as might be, “ professionally.” Again, 
each succeeded to the Throne little known to the public men 
of his day and in times of abnormal difficulty. In each case 
doubt was felt as to his ability to cope with the difficulties 
ahead, and each swiftly showed such doubts to be groundless, 
Each was soon leading the nation in a world war. 

A shrewd selection guided the composition of the new court. 
Simplicity, naturalness, youth and gaiety were combined with 
the now traditional virtues of the monarchy, a rigid sense of 
duty and irreproachable constitutional impartiality, good sense 
and good manners. The influence of the court soon began to 
permeate the wider circle of society, which during the years 
between wars had gradually relaxed its standards of conduct. 
The new King followed closely the pattern established by his 
father. In the weeks surrounding the coronation he was kept 
busy with the ceremonial attendant upon it, and there was an 
exceptional amount of re-organisation connected with the 
abdication. The King and Queen, as in the previous reign, 
initiated as soon as possible a series of royal tours of industrial 
areas, and entered on their ceremonial duties with dignity 
and confidence from the very firsi. 

In July, 1938, in an atmosphere of tension, they paid a State 
visit to Paris, while the King was still convalescent after illness, 
and they continued their tours of industrial centres. In the 
critical late summer of 1938 the King broke his Balmoral holi- 
day, returning to London to receive Neville Chamberlain, then 
Premier, and on September Ist, for the first time in history, 
the King paid a personal call at No. 10, Downing Street, initiat- 
ing a new precedent in the relations of Sovereign and first 
Minister, which became more common during Mr. Churchill's 
war premiership. Preparations were now on foot, in view of 
the almost certainty of war, to repair the country’s defenceless 
state, and the King began to visit the training centres and secret 
H.Qs of the fighting services all over Britain. The outbreak of 
World War II in September, 1939, found him well-informed in 
these matters. In the course of that year he and the Queen had 
paid a visit of first importance to the U.S. and Canada, making 
invaluable contacts. They cemented a warm friendship with 
President Roosevelt, and gave him and many leading Americans 
and Canadians a new view of the British monarchy and a fuller 
understanding of the character of the British people. 

Throughout the war years, the King, like his father, lived 
much as did a commander in the field, carrying out the duties 
which fell to his lot. It was a younger court than that which 
set the pattern of endurance and courage, sacrifice and fellow- 
ship in 1914-18. The same example and inspiration emanated 
from the Throne: but to the older virtues of patience, duty, 
courage and faith there was added gay cheerfulness. Bucking- 
ham Palace remained throughout the war the King’s head- 
quarters. Sometimes he dined with or visited Mr. Churchill in 
Downing Street. When bombs fell on the city and the palace 
(within fifty yards of where the King sat at his desk), the King 
and Queen were among the first to walk amid the ruins, offering 
sympathy, counselling patience and encouraging endurance. 
They set the keynote of “ London can take it.” In this first 
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of all “total” wars the Royal Family probably took more 

al risks than did any British Royal Family since the 

Hanoverian line began. 

World War II left King George VI at the apex of his powers 
snd in the prime of manhood. The King’s and Queen’s broad- 
casts were a signal example of close sympathy and understand- 
ing with their people. The King’s radio talks gradually grew 
iq strength and authority, and the Queen from the first proved 
an excellent broadcaster. His regular Christmas broadcasts 
followed the familiar family-circle pattern at which his father 
excelled. The first included a happy quotation (“Put your 
hand in the Hand of God”) which was much discussed. The 
broadcast of Christmas, 1942, announced the worst danger 

ssed. Of his special broadcasts, that of September 3rd, 1939 
“Stand firm and calm”) made a deep impression. His Empire 
Day, 1940, talk confirmed his own confidence and his people’s. 
Perhaps his announcement to the public of his pleasure in 
Princess Elizabeth’s engagement brought him nearest to his 
peoples in a family sense. 

The King’s visits to his land fronts were of necessity rather 
more curtailed than his father’s; but his visits to the North 
African front in June, 1943, and to Italy in July-August, 1944, 
were certainly more important and onerous and entailed greater 
risks. When the war ended the King and Queen and Princesses 
received from the crowds the same heartfelt ovations which had 
been accorded to his father and mother. The death on war 
service of the Duke of Kent, the appointment of the Duke of 
Gloucester to Australia and to other missions, had left the King 
very much alone to cope with the heavy strain of ceremonial. 
After the war Princess Elizabeth began at once to take a full 
share in such duties as could fall on a princess. As the years went 
on, Princess Margaret began to assume her appropriate duties, 
while the Queen’s share of the functions of royalty never ceased 
to grow in importance, in efficiency, in grace and in charm. 
The Royal Family lived more and more in the public view, the 
head and inspiration of the nation’s family life. The King’s own 
family life was the happiest possible. 

The King’s routine of duties included his ceaseless preoccu- 
pation with State affairs, his consultations with his Ministers, 
ambassadors, service chiefs, his contacts with foreign represen- 
tatives, his daily handling of State business, his never-ending 
round of ceremonial occasions. King George was soundly 
versed in affairs of State, with a continuous experience exceeding 
that of his Ministers. With his mother’s natural quickness of 
mind, he was known for his ability to put his finger on the 
vital issue, and he took infinite pains to acquire a real compre- 
hension of the more difficult points in current social, economic 
and political questions. In conversation his mind was seen to 
move rapidly, and he would sometimes switch with embarrass- 
ing speed to a new point or subject. He had all his father’s 
basic patience, courage, good sense, straightness, sense of duty 
and loyalty to his personal staff, and the same complete impar- 
tiality in his dealings with his Governments. The least informed 
and most prejudiced on the Left would find it difficult to criticise 
King George’s impartiality and correctitude during the post- 
war administrations. In those years he lived through difficult 
and dangerous times of constant anxiety and stress. Never 
robust, his general health was perhaps not equal to the con- 
tinually increasing burden thrown on him; his sense of duty, 
which rivalled his father’s, contributed to the strain and caused 
him more than one great personal disappointment over the 
cancellation or postponement of important fixtures as a result 
of severe illnesses. 

It is too early to attempt to assess his place and merit among 
modern British Sovereigns. It is unlikely for some years to 
come that the public will learn to what extent and on what 
occasions, if any, King George VI exercised what remains not 
only a right but a duty of a modern constitutional Sovereign 
Who “reigns but does not govern,” but who (especially since 
the Statute of Westminster) is in his own person the sole link 
between the nations of the Commonwealth and is, by his unique 
and continuous experience “ in office,” an invaluable trustee of 
the welfare of his peoples. That right and that duty are to 
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offer to his Ministers and to Opposition leaders in matters 
violently controversial the fruits of his experience, to counsel 
moderation, even modification of policies, to suggest longer 
consideration, to attempt to harmonise opposing views. On 
three or four occasions his father exercised that duty, and the 
way in which it is done, rather than the success of the effort, 
must be a factor in assessing the merits of a British Sovereign. 

Obituary superlatives do not assist historical judgement. In 
the last 120 years England has been fortunate indeed in its 
Sovereigns.- Queen Victoria, Edward VII, George V and 
George VI (Edward VIII’s reign was too short for fair judge- 
ment) appear before us in history as something of a miracle. 
Viewed from the end of their reigns, they appear to have been 
exactly the right Sovereigns for the eras during which they 
reigned, and (a majority at least) to have completed their use- 
fulness exactly at their deaths. That certainly was true of 
Queen Victoria and of King Edward. It may be that it is true 
of King George V, who was perhaps too closely bound to 
tradition, too much a conservative at heart, too little tolerant 
of new ideas and habits and fashions, to have added to his 
beneficent influence after 1936. King George VI was far more 
sympathetic to the aspirations of the young and far more 
tolerant of new ideas and methods. Perhaps historians may 
one day judge that during his reign too much of what remained 
of that mystery which should, at least partially, still shroud a 
throne, had been sacrificed to the public’s interest in the private 
life of the Royal Family. It is a difficult question. King George 
VI was truly democratic, and, in offering facilities to the public 
to see behind the curtain (where indeed there was nothing to 
conceal), he offered a chance to the commercially shrewd and 
to the mischievous to take an ell instead of the inch offered. 


George VI had all his father’s pride in the splendid traditions 
of the monarchy, and indeed proved to have a greater zest for 
pageantry and ceremonial occasions. He was more modern 
and more elastic than his father, as was necessary for a king 
reigning in a period of radical social revolution. Of the qualities 
required of a modern constitutional king of a newly-patterned 
democracy, he shared with his father all that are vital, and he 
continued unimpaired, and perhaps made even more enduring, 
a practice and example of kingship created by his father and 
unique in civilisation. We may say without fear of contradic- 
tion that George VI and his family by their duty and service 
and example have earned the respect, the love and the gratitude 
of their peoples. 

What are the prime causes of the success of this British model 
of democratic monarchy ? They merit examination. “ What- 
ever age a man is, he needs a hero, an example, a guide to his 
own conduct.” So the Sandringham doctor said to me soon 
after George V’s death. George V supplied that need to a vast 
number of his subjects. In an age of still stricter austerity, in 
an age of ever greater disintegration of family life, when leader- 
ship and example were still sadly to seek, while a longing for 
security and order and decency and grace of living were increas- 
ingly felt by the people, George VI and his family supplied 
those needs. Here was family life seen to be lived at its best, 
at its noblest, at its simplest, at its most graceful because at its 
most unselfish, here were service and responsibility seen to be 
working with innocent pleasure, joy and grace, with beauty hand 
in hand with duty. The nation and Commonwealth needed and 
have found since 1914 a Royal Family that is simple, kindly, 
dutiful, above all “ ordinary,” one that can yet grace and adorn 
ceremonial splendours, can bring sunshine to drab streets, 
romance to tired housewives, colour to depressed areas, ideals 
to disillusioned men and women. That is all the “ cleverness ” 
which modern democracy demands of a constitutional monarch; 
it is indeed the only “ cleverness” which can make a success 
of that awful responsibility. The King of England and his 
family must be the ideal conception of the ordinary man’s 
remotest dreams and aspirations for his own family life. When 
he ceases to be that sort of King, a Republic may do as well. 
King George VI and his family made such a pattern of 
monarchy appear quite easy to maintain. 

But it is not so easy as all that. 
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Hitler’s Comeback 
By TANGYE LEAN 


OST of us will probably forget about Hitler before 
we have got to know him. The name floats at the 
back of our minds like the memory of a nightmare 
at once too big, too ugly and too imprecise to be seized. On 
the whole we should not be sorry to let it go like this, by default. 
But meanwhile there are witnesses challenging our boredom, 
who wish in their own interests to give reality to some aspect 
of the nightmare. Hitler’s own Tischgesprdche, his Table Talk 
to give it an English title which omits the strong reference 
in German to Martin Luther—-is published under the auspices 
of a body which describes itself as “ the German Institute for 
the history of the National Socialist Period.” Without guessing 
at the motives of the “ German Institute,” one cannot but note 
that the almost reverent format of their 200,000-word volume 
is better calculated to serve hero-worshippers than historians. 
Hitler’s views on life are grouped under subject-headings, as 
if they were epigrams or revelations, and to restore them to 
their historical context is a laborious necessity if we are to see 
them in daylight. 

On the eve of the Russian campaign the idea of a conver- 
sational record was approved by Hitler at the suggestion of 
Martin Bormann. The record opens on the obvious calcula- 
tion that the advance to Moscow will introduce Hitler’s final 
triumph, but in fact the flood of talk is interrupted at December, 
1941, when Hitler has to take over operations personally in that 
first disastrous winter; and when the flow resumes at the end 
of January, 1942, there is a change of tone. Even in the 
excitement of the first advances, it is as if Hitler suspected that 
final disaster awaited him, but, as the preparations for the 
assault on Stalingrad and the Caucasus proceed through 1942, 
he seems to know for certain, and although at no point is this 
knowledge consciously admitted, it dominates his argument as 
completely as if he were on St. Helena. He is talking over 
meals in his headquarters in Eastern Prussia and later in the 
Ukraine; twenty of his immediate staff are present, with 
occasional visitors who include Himmler and Goering; but 
Hitler seems to be aware only of two realities, himself and the 
shorthand notes which lead out and away to posterity. What 
is fascinating in the pages of vulgarised disquisition on the 
problems of the twentieth century 1s scarcely ever the insight 
or originality of an opinion in its own right, but the clear light 
which they end by throwing on certain distinctive mechanisms 
of his own mind. For Hitler is quite as occupied with the 
unconscious task of deceiving himself about his own nature and 
his status as a historical figure as he is with the conscious 
deception aimed at ourselves in the future. Of the two kinds 
of deception, the first is not unnaturally the more instructive. 

In the Russian winter of 1941 General Guderian has claimed 
that twice as many Germans died from frost-bite as from enemy 
action. By November 30th, the day when von Rundstedt 
evacuated Rostov against orders, the casualties had already 
reached 743,000. The Russian winter thus gave its plainest 
hint of what was to come, but Hitler’s answer on December Ist 
was to dismiss von Rundstedt. The same night, in his Prussian 
headquarters a thousand miles to the rear, he followed his 
invariable habit at meal-times of avoiding tactical issues and 
discussing instead a favourite pseudo-philosophical theme. Had 
it been right, he asks fantastically, to hunt down a woman in the 
Third Reich just because she had failed to divorce a husband 
with Jewish blood? The answer must depend on whether or not 
we over-estimated the importance of the individual. “A fly lays 
millions of eggs which all perish . But flies as such continue to 
exist. What we need to retain is not a finished consciousness, 
but the appropriate (b/utsmédssig) substance out of which such 
a consciousness will arise.” Although the talk is of flies, Jews 
and geo-zoology, we are hearing distorted but unmistakable 
echoes of the first million Germans to perish in the East, and 
of von Rundstedt’s dismissal. Cut clean out of the table talk, 
these oppressing thoughts have successfully fought their way 
back in disguise. 





Before the end of December General Guderian himself was 
already maddening Hitler with his suggestions of withdrawal 
to defensive positions, his demands for reinforcements and 
above all his preoccupation with the sufferings of his men in 
cold which had reached 32 degrees below zero. “ It is frightful 
unimaginable,” he noted in his diary at the front; and, in a per. 
sonal interview back at Supreme Headquarters, he explained 
to Hitler that it was impossible to hold the present line if he 
“ regarded it as important to preserve the lives of the troops . , 
Digging into the ground is no longer feasible in most places 
since it is frozen to a depth of five feet...” “In that case 
they must blast craters with the heavy howitzers,” said Hitler. 
* We had to do that in the First World War in Flanders , , . 
You have been too deeply impressed by the suffering of the 
soldiers. You feel too much pity for them. You should stand 
back more. Believe me, things appear clearer when examined 
at longer range.” Within the week Guderian had his dismissal. 

These examples of Hitler’s reaction to the dismissal of two 
generals are mainly interesting because they allow us to watch 
at close quarters two of his essential character-patterns which 
in their larger bearing had overwhelming importance. Hitler 
acquitted himself of mistakes. In the whole of this prodigious 
spate of talk there is no admission of fallibility. On the other 
hand the mistakes of others, are denounced with a violence 
which, logically regarded, is surprising. So Churchill makes 
mistakes, Luther, Kaiser William, Franco, even Mussolini make 
mistakes, but above all, he reflects time after time, it was 
Napoleon who commited the great blunders. And another thing, 
he says to that bowed and inglorious company at the lunch- 
table, “ if Napoleon failed, it was not least because his asso- 
ciates were not up to the demands made on them. The 
reproach cannot be spared him that he surrounded himself with 
people of poor quality.” And the only echo that comes back 
across the table even at this is the scratching of the pencil which 
writes obediently for the future. 

Goebbels, too, is among the fallible, but “ the greatest failure 
of the Propaganda Ministry ” is as unexpected as it is reveal- 
ing. In neglect of Hitler’s own instruction, given before the 
war, to emulate the system of “ wired wireless ” so admirably 
developed in the Soviet Union, Goebbels had allowed private 
reception in Germany to continue unabated, so that “even a 
hundred or a thousand propagandists of an enemy Power could 
walk straight in to lead a revolt against the leadership.” It is 
the same dread of criticism which leads him to describe free- 
dom of the Press as “ the state’s deadliest danger.” The advan- 
tages to be won from total control of public opinion are 
identical with the freedom he gains within his own mind from 
his staggering ability to eliminate self-reproach and to ascribe 
whole areas of his own thought-processes to the mind of an 
opponent. Similarly, in the outside world, the South Tyroleans 
can be wmgesiedelt to the Crimea, the Jews to Siberia or Mada- 
gascar; the ancient Greeks can be exchanged for the benighted 
forest-dwellers of Northern Europe as the ancestors of the 
Germans. No protest can reach him from the victims, or 
even from the anthropologists, and no murmur of dissent comes 
back across the table as he boasts of his revolutions. The one 
condition he needs is that absolute power over opinion should 
“lie unconditionally in one’s hand.” 

But this “ thought-control ” which he practises within himself 
and seeks to apply in the outside world breeds dangers which 
threaten the increased freedom he has won by it. The 
reproaches, the accusations, are never stamped into final 
silence; they displace themselves, coming back at him in the 
hundreds and thousands of “ alien voices ” from abroad, from 
“the Jews” below and around him and beyond his reach. 
No doubt the Jews figure so monotonously in these pages as 
arch-persecutors because he well knows what his left hand 
is doing to them in the concentration camps while, with 4 
euphemistic gesture of his right for posterity, he wafts them off 
to Madagascar. Like the flies and the toads on the night of 
von Runstedt’s dismissal, their ghosts do not allow him to 
escape so easily. But it is not only from abroad that they 
plague him. We learn of an apparatus called the Riickschein- 
werfer which he uses on any jours*y through the Occupied 
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Territories. It is a searchlight built into the back of his car 
with the lens pointing in reverse so that he can blind a pursuing 
driver. Similarly with the administrative arrangements of the 
Party, for the Riickscheinwerfer is also an administrative device 
of his invention. So strong within the Party is the temptation 
to murder one’s superior that “ according to the law of the 
National Socialist leadership” no Gauleiter’s deputy may 
succeed his chief in the event of death. i ae 

But by now we have become aware of a hiatus in Hitler's 
mind which is as striking as the proliferation of devices to ensure 
his survival, and this hiatus is the chief of the many contrasts 
which distinguish the Tischgesprdche from the Mémorial de St. 
Héléne. Hitler is compictely lacking in ordinary human love. 
It is not just that he is supremely callous, intervening in 
judicial affairs only to stiffen the sentences of wretches who 
might have won the pardon of earlier tyrants: he shows no 
warmth of feeling which goes beyond a kind of guarded 
sympathy for accomplices; there is no affection for relations— 
a failing for which he can denounce Napoleon with a clean 
conscienceé—and, quite literally, he has no time for women. 
“For my part,” he complains, “a wife would always greet me 
with the reproach: * What about me ?”” (Eva Braun is not 
so bold as to echo these words exactly in the solitary footnote 
in which she is allowed to appear, but she does sigh resignedly 
that the Fiihrer has no time for private Dinge.) 

Without a wife or a mistress, without relatives or friends, 
Hitler will admit only one association, the company 
of dogs. “ Best of all,” he says, “it should be a bitch,” 
for the bitch is alert but utterly dependent on her master, 
perhaps only to be outdone in dependence by a blinded bitch. 

Another fact noticed by Guderian accounts for the abrupt 
cessation. The Tischgesprdche ended in 1942, for the good 
reason that after Stalingrad Hitler ate alone. His comeback 
is unlikely to enhance his legend. It lets in too 
much daylight and exposes too many of his intuitions to 
the ridicule they deserve. He begins to emerge as the figure 
posterity will recognise, and it is not, either in terms of tragedy 
or achievement, a figure of greatness. 


The First Health Centre 


By Dr. STEPHEN TAYLOR 


T is a strange commentary on our system of public 
administration that the first health centre to be opened 
in Britain since the coming of the National Health Service 

should have been built, not by a local health authority, but by a 
new town development corporation, with the help of the Nuffield 
Provincial Hospitals Trust. Not that the local health authorities 
have been idle. Sheffield even got as far as inviting the doctors 
to enter an adapted building well suited to its purpose; but 
those not invited fought the project, and the day was lost. 
West Ham made strenuous efforts to convert an idle clinic 
building into a health centre; the doctors were ready to come 
in, but the project failed for want of a few tons of steel. Only 
the L.C.C. have been allowed to go ahead with their palace at 
Woodberry Downs; three years ago it was already off the draw- 
ing-board, yet today it is still unfinished, and its cost is running 
into hundreds of thousands of pounds. 

On Monday, January 28th, the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government (on behalf of 
the Minister) opened a simple health centre at Harlow New 
Town in Essex. Building had started only ten months before, 
and the first patients were using the centre a week before the 
official opening. The centre will accommodate three general 
practitioners, a dentist and the local authority clinics (ante- 
and post-natal, infant welfare and minor ailments); yet it has 
cost under £6,000 to build. It will serve a population of 9,000- 


10,000, a figure which the new town should reach within 
three years. 

The story of the building of Haygarth House, as the health 
centre is called after the famous G.P. epidemiologist, is one of 
a happy combination of public and private adaptability and 
enterprise. 


The Essex County Council, like all other health 
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authorities, has been forced by the economic situation to shelve 
its plans for four large health centres to serve the ultimate 
population of 80,000 who will live in Harlow New Town. 
Meanwhile, the people of Harlow must be doctored, and the 
mothers and babies guided and helped at the clinics. Some- 
what gloomily the Ministry of Health suggested the building 
of surgeries at private houses. The corporation was loath to 
follow this advice, since it failed to solve the problem of the 
clinics, and it would have perpetuated the gap between the G.P.s 
and the local authority services. After all, a new town is the 
ideal field in which to try out the experiment of a health centre; 
there are no roots to be pulled up among doctors or public. 
New patterns of life have a real chance to show their merits 
and demerits too. 

So the corporation, the Essex County Council and the local 
executive council met together to concert a plan. The corpora- 
tion would adapt a pair of semi-detached houses, planned t ut 
not yet built. The county council would rent rooms for its 
clinics for five years, at the end of which time it was hoped 
that at least a wing of the big health centre would be reacy. 
Consulting-rooms for three doctors and a dentist would be pro- 
vided, and they, too, would be direct tenants of the corporation. 
Common waiting-rooms would serve all parties. After five years 
the buildings would revert again to two dwelling-houses. It was 
then that the Ministry of Health delivered a knock-out blow. 
Unless the houses were first occupied on completion by ordinary 
tenants, the corporation would lose the housing subsidy, 
equivalent to £1,100; the Ministry might well have wished 
otherwise, but this was the law. Rents were recalculated, and 
found to be impossible. It looked as though the scheme would 
have to be abandoned. It was then that the Nuffield Trust came 
to the rescue, with a donation of £2,450; not only did this fill 
the gap but it made it possible to introduce small examination- 
rooms for each doctor, and also to curtain the centre and 
furnish and carpet the waiting- and consulting-rooms. Had 
the building been planned as a permanency, rents would have 
been adequate to cover costs without this subsidy, 

The secrets of the low cost have been the most careful 
planning of space use, and the fact that everything had to be 
done within the physjcal volume of two semi-detached houses. 
Thus all the rooms are of ordinary house height, eight feet from 
floor to ceiling; in almost all institutional buildings much greater 
heights are the rule. Yet this extra space above the head 
performs no useful function; it adds to the heating problems; 
and it reduces the atmosphere of homeliness which is as desir- 
able in a health centre as in a dwelling-house. The main 
waiting-room,, with its comfortable light oak Scandinavian 
furniture, is used in the mornings and evenings by the 
general practitioners’ surgery patients, and in the afternoons by 
the clinic patients. There are little arm-chairs and a low table 
for the children, and wide comfortable easy chairs for “ stout 
parties.” There is a kitchenette adjacent from which cups of 
tea are served; and, most unusual adjunct to doctors’ waiting- 
rooms, two lavatories for the patients. 

Two of the three doctors’ consulting rooms, as well as the 
dentist’s suite, are upstairs. Strangely enough, this proves to 
be no hardship to patients attending surgeries; if one is not too 
ill to walk to a surgery, one is quite capable of ascending a 
single flight of stairs. From the point of view of the busy 
general practitioner, the examination-rooms are great time- 
savers. They need only be just big enough to take a couch, a 
chair and a patient; 7 ft. 6 ins. by 5 ft. is just about the 
minimum. Thus equipped, the doctor need no longer wait 
while his patient undresses; he can be interviewing the next 
patient. The result is as much as an hour a day saved. 

Haygarth House is an experiment. Will the patients like it ? 
One may speculate that three small centres, each correspond- 
ingly nearer the patient's home, may prove more popular than 
a single large building. One may guess that the homely atmo- 
sphere of the small centre will have its appeal. Haygarth House 
will prove these guesses right or wrong. It may be that the 
waiting-rooms are too small; or it may be that simple appoint- 
ments systems for both surgeries and clinics may be worth 
trying; for example mothers from a certain district may come at 
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two, those from another district at three and so on. This much 
is certain. If Haygarth House is a success, it will revolutionise 
the whole conception of health centres, and will bring them 
within the realm of practical politics wherever the need can be 
shown to exist. 


Floreat Salopia ! 


By DEREK HUDSON 


“Rex Edwarde, te canamus 
Pee-um Funda-torr-em .. .” 

HE boys of Shrewsbury School launch into the school 

song with gusto, and at the end of the verses stamp 

their feet shatteringly after each of two “ Floreats "— 
so that a newcomer fears first for the roof and then for the 
floor of the school-hall. The song is not ancient, but was written 
by Dr. C. A. Alington, headmaster from 1908 to 1916 and now 
Dean of Durham. The hall is not ancient either, but dates from 
the same period and likewise bears Dr. Alington’s name (cus- 
tomarily perverted by Salopians into “ Ally Shed” or “ Ally 
Barn”). Both the hall and the song—with music by W. H. 
Moore, a former master—are well made and have a lot of wear 
in them yet. But, though these are new things, the spirit they 
enshrine and the achievement they celebrate are very old, 
400 years old this week. 


We return then to ill-fated “ Rex Edwarde,” Shrewsbury’s 
founder, who this year is something more than a resonant open- 
ing line. Few of the boys who invoke him so regularly have, 
perhaps, thought of him as a lad of no more than prep. school 
age, considerably younger than themselves. But he was “ by 
the Grace of God of England, France, and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith, and in Earth of the Church of England 
and of Ireland Supreme Head,” and in this capacity on 
February 10th, 1552, a year before he died, he acceded to “ the 
humble petition, as well of the Bailiffs and Burgesses and 
Inhabitants of the town of Shrewsbury in the county of Salop 
as of very many other our subjects of our whole neighbouring 
country there,” and of his “certain knowledge and mere 
motion ” did “ will, grant and ordain that hereafter there be, 
and shall be, one Grammar School in the said town of Shrews- 
bury, which shall be called the Free Grammar School of King 
Edward the Sixth, for the education, teaching, and instruction 
of boys and youths in Grammar, to continue at all times here- 
after for ever... Libera Schola Grammaticalis, said the 
Latin; and 300 years later Dr. B. H. Kennedy was at pains to 
argue that this did not imply that the schooling was to be 
gratuitous but rather that the school was to be free from 
ecclesiastical control—an interpretation displeasing to the 
burgesses of Shrewsbury who for many years had had their sons 
educated for nothing. 

The original endowment was by no means adequate. The 
school owes much to its first great headmaster, Thomas Ashton 
(1561-1571), who obtained a further considerable grant from 
Queen Elizabeth. Camden testifies that, under Ashton, Shrews- 
bury soon became “the best-filled school in all England.” 
Certainly it took its place as the great public school for the 
north-west of England. Though Eton and Winchester are older, 
S wrewsbury—the seventh of the nine public schools in the Act 
of 1874—is the most famous of the grammar schools fodnded 
by Edward VI. 

In Ashton’s time there came to the school, with his friend 
Fu ke Greville, the boy of ten—Philip Sidney—who was to 
give it, from the start, the tradition of chivalry and scholarship, 
the conception of the man of action refined by the humanities, 
of which it has always been proud. We might say of Sidney 
and Shrewsbury, in his own words, “ My true love hath my 
heart and I have his”; and there are other words of Sidney’s 
to match the legend of his death at Zutphen: “ With a tale 
forsomth he cometh unto you, with a tale which holdeth 
children from play, and old men from the chimney corner.” It 
is an example that can be traced in the lives of very many Old 
Salop ans who have distinguished themselves in the Services and 
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the learned professions, and, though the emphasis is changed 
by the impact of Charles Darwin and his stern critic Samuel 
Butler, there are later echoes in such names as Stanley Weyman 
Sir Owen Seaman, A. C. Irvine who died on Everest, and— 
one not unknown to readers of the Spectator—Sir William 
Beach Thomas. The school has taught, in fact, that Life js 
strenuous but that Letters are not to be despised. A. G. 
Walker, R.A., summed it up in his noble and graceful statue of 
Sidney which forms the school war memorial—and not all the 
attention paid by the birds of Kingsland to the top of the hero’s 
head can rob him of his dignity. 

The school has known startling ups and downs. A Surviving 
list of Ashton’s time shows 266 names; a century later a writer 
estimates that there were sometimes 600 scholars. The hard- 
drinking Royalist headmaster, Thomas Chaloner, lent Charles | 
£600 out of the school chest—and of course failed to get it 
back. Between 1734 and 1745 there were never more than 
33 pupils, and in one year the number dropped to twelve. Low- 
water mark was reached during the headmastership of another 
convivial character, James Atcherley (1771-1798), who is chiefly 
remembered for competing with the second master in kicking 
a flitch of bacon hung up from the ceiling. (Poor man! he 
probably only did it once or twice, but posterity sees him 
immortalised as a high-kicking Will Hay.) At that time it was 
reported there were “ not above three or four boys.” Atcherley 
lost the school register, so it is impossible to be precise. 

From the depths plumbed by Atcherley the school rose to 
the heights under his successor Samuel Butler (grandfather of 
the Old Salopian author of Erewhon). Dr. Butler was one of 
many blessings owed by Shrewsbury to St. John’s, Cambridge. 
Coming at the age of 24 to a school that barely existed, he left 
it 38 years later with 228 pupils and a unique reputation for 
classical scholarship at both the universities. Robert Scott (of 
“ Liddell and Scott”) was one of his pupils; B. H. Kennedy, 
author of the famous Latin grammar and his successor in the 
headmastership, was another. Kennedy notably consolidated 
and advanced the classical tradition during the 30 years of his 


reign. However fiercely he flogged, however alarming he 
looked—and Dr. M. R. James said that he looked like an 


“ apoplectic macaw ”—he never lost the affection of his boys. 
“ Think in Latin, think in Greek,” he told them, and a series 
of glowing tributes from men like Munro, Fraser, Hallam and 
Heitland testify to his inspiration. “ Sabrinae Corolla ”—that 
remarkable collection of Latin and Greek verse translations— 
is the best monument to Kennedy and to Shrewsoury scholar- 
ship. 

H. W. Moss, a pupil of Kennedy and the third of the 
great triumvirate, was another “ Johnian “—though not such 
a gentle one as Praed’s Vicar, for he once gave 88 strokes at a 
flogging. He did better things than this, however, for it was he 
who in 1882 moved the school from its cramped quarters in the 
town to the spacious site on the hil] above the river where it 
now flourishes. The move was accumplished despite a protest 
from fourteen medical practitioners of Shrewsbury, who 
prophesied that the boys would be in “ the very midst of the 
source of malaria” and “ when returning from any exhausting 
exercise, would be very susceptible to the poisonous exhala- 
tions.” There has been ample opportunity to test this theory, 
for the last 60 years has seen the growth of new Salopian 
reputations in cricket, football, fives, running, and especially 
(under the leadership for many years of A. E. Kitchin) in row- 
ing. Though the outlook at 7.30 on a winter’s morning can 
appear a trifle bleak, the boys appear to have survived in great 
numbers. If their bodies are kept busy, there is refreshment 
for their minds in the new musical interest at Shrewsbury, in 
the late E. B. Moser’s remarkable collection of English water- 
colours, and in the riches of the famous library. Under J. M. 
Peterson, himself an Old Salopian, the school now numbers 
about 550 and goes forward hopefully. 

To all these famous Shrewsbury figures I should like to add 
one more, and not the least of them for sheer goodness of 
character and breadth of human sympathy—Canon H. A. P. 
Sawyer, headmaster from 1916 to 1932. With his humour, his 
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absent-mindedness, his benevolence and sense of justice, the 
school could not fail to be a happy place—even for those to 
whom public schools are not “second nature.” While in 
memory that thin wail of cheering comes from the football 
field, and the school clock gives its sudden “ tong-tang,” his is 
the Pickwickian figure that one Old Salopian sees moving 
through the autumn leaves on “ Central.” And at this 400th 
celebration his will be one of the gentler shadcs that look down 
on Shrewsbury and wish it well. 


io 


An Ullstein Returns 


By REGINALD PECK Berlin 

OMETHING like a shiver of apprehension passed through 

the publishing houses of Berlin when the impending 

return of Ullstein was announced. The reaction was 
understandable, for in everything connected with newspapers 
the Ullstein brothers had been to Berlin and Germany what 
Northcliffe had been to Britain—and they had been great book- 
publishers besides. When Dr. Goebbels compelled the firm to 
sell out in 1934 to his Cautio Verlag, the shares had a market- 
value of ten times the six million marks par price paid. 

For a time post-war Berlin newspaper proprietors—most of 
them only able to survive with Marshall Aid—had hopes of 
proving that financial difficulties and not Jewish blood had been 
the reason for the forced sale to Goebbels. If they were right, 
the Ullsteins had been paid all they were entitled to and had no 
claim on the eight-storey printing works in the American sector 
that constituted the principal remaining asset of the firm. But 
78-year-old Rudolph Ullstein, sole survivor of the five sons of 
Leopold Ullstein who together had built up the concern, won 
his case both before the German Restitution Courts and before 
the American Occupation authorities 

The six out of nine Berlin newspapers that print in the 
famous works had to allow the great neon sign Deutscher 
Verlag, left over from Goebbels’ days, to be removed, and to 
allow operators on the telephone-switchboard to reply “Ullstein” 
to callers. More than that, they must now negotiate their print- 
ing contracts with Herr Rudolph instead of with the American- 
appointed custodian, Herr Strunk. But their chief anxiety is 
about the future plans of the new proprietor, and on this point 
they are still in a state of uncertainty. Herr Ullstein has 
replied to all Press and other enquirers: “ I can say nothing that 
might reveal my intentions to my competitors.” 

More precisely, the already hard-pressed newspaper-owners 
of Berlin fear that another Morgenpost or B.Z. am Mittag may 
appear and sweep the field again now as they did at the turn 
of the century. Herr Rudolph Ullstein told me on the day he 
recovered his property that he regarded those two newspapers 
as the greatest achievements of his house. It was they, first the 
Morgenpost and then the midday edition of the Berliner 
Zeitung, itself not very successful, that introduced what is now 
known as “popular” journalism into Berlin and so to all 
Germany. Until then the backbone of German newspapers 
had been long “feature” or “leader ”-type articles, with 
genuine news limited to laborious accounts of a few of the 
events of the last week. In 1887 the old Berliner Zeitung 
reported: “ It was rumoured this afternoon that Field Marshal 
Moltke had died suddenly. On making enquiries at the Wolff 
Telegraph Agency we were informed that they too had heard 
the rumour and that an enquiry on the subject had been 
addressed to the General Staff. By tomorrow we should be in 
a position to say whether the rumour can be confirmed or not.” 

No one in those days thought of walking to Moltke’s house, 
Only five minutes from the Kochstrasse where the Berliner 
Zeitung was printed, and asking for himself. But providing 
quick telegraphic coverage of world events and giving racy 
accounts of local news were not the sole explanation for the 
rise in Ullstein circulation from thousands to hundreds of 
thousands. It was in those years that the family introduced the 
weekly subscription for their papers in place of the customary 
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monthly rate. Newspapers-boys on the streets were forbidden 
by the police on the grounds that they “ interfered with traffic,” 
and so it was a Berlin tradition to pay for newspapers in 
advance. But who among the masses could afford to pay a 
whole month in advance, asked Ullstein, and sold Morgenpost 
for ten pfennigs a week including delivery by the army of 
Ullstein “ newspaper women,” who became famous all over 
the town. Founded in 1898, Morgenpost had a circulation of 
160,000 within a year, and there was not a porter, a servant-girl 
or a taxi-driver in Berlin who did not read it. 

The lifting in 1904 of the police ban on street-selling opened 
the way to new successes, and within a few months a new cry 
could be heard all over the city. B.Z. am Mittag was rushed 
out by boys whose Ullstein uniform brought yet more glitter to 
the already famous name. Specialising in sport and in the swift 
reporting of the more sensational news, B.Z. claimed to be able 
to have a fresh item on sale in the streets within eight minutes 
of receiving it by phone or cable. 

But as well as daily papers, the Ullsteins bought up or started 
a whole series of periodicals. Die Dame, Das Blatt der Haus- 
frau, Der Querschnitt, Uhu and Koralle all catered for their 
own section of society, for men, women or children, while 
Bauwerk, Verkehrstechnik and others met the needs. of 
specialists. Most famous of the periodicals, however, was the 
Berliner Illustrierte. By reducing the subscription-rate from a 
year to a month, and by putting two men of near genius in 
charge of it, the Ullsteins turned the ///ustrierte into a fashion— 
with a circulation of two million. The two able men in charge 
were Herren Korff and Szafranski. After the crash in 1934 they 
went to America and became acquainted with Mr. Henry Luce. 
Life was the outcome. In essence the Korff-Szafranski idea 
was simple. Pictures, they maintained, must not merely illus- 
trate the written text of a periodical; they must tell a story on 
their own account. 

Cheap Ullstein books were the outcome of a meeting in 
Edinburgh between Herr Franz Ullstein and Mr. Thomas 
Nelson, who had introduced shilling editions into Britain. 
Among the authors who wrote for the Ullsteins were Vicky 
Baum (Grand Hotel was first serialised in the Berliner 
Iilustrierte) and Erich Remarque, whose All Quiet on the 
Western Front established his own reputation and added to his 
publishers’. 

Herr Rudolph Ullstein is alert and energetic in spite of his 
years. He enjoyed as a younger man the reputation of a sports- 
man, and was the technical director of the firm. The printing- 
works he has now recovered were in their day the most modern 
in Europe and were his own creation. But the best machinery 
was taken in the first weeks after the war by the Russians, and 
whatever help may be forthcoming from E.C.A. funds, capital 
will for long be in short supply. It will be long before Ullstein’s 
will be able to repeat such fours de force as sponsoring motor- 
races round the world, presenting B.Z. flying trophies or 
employing their own aircraft to deliver special editions of their 
papers to distant parts of the country. It may even be—as 
some circles in the city hope—that Herr Rudolph will fail 
altogether if he attempts to repeat past successes. Alternatives 
to Morgenpost and B.Z. am Mittag are already on the scene, 
it is argued, and are well enough established to be able to resist 
even an Ullstein. 

But Herr Rudolph has not yet shown his hand. Others 
believe that he will ignore the past, and will more likely try to 
supplement rather than challenge the existing Berlin Press. He 
may attempt, for example, to provide the more serious type of 
weekly periodical admired by Germans who know the British 
Press. He may even grasp the nettle and attempt a journal 
that discusses on non-party lines the whole bedevilled complex 
of “all-German” questions. Many thoughtful observers in 
Berlin are taking the view that German unity never will be 
achieved without the assistance of a periodical aiming at lifting 
discussion from its present propaganda slough. Certainly no 
outside observer in Germany doubts that there is room for a 
great publisher both in Berlin and the western zones. The dis- 
closure by Herr Ullstein of his plans may be awaited with 
interest. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


Y attention has been called to an interesting brochure, 
written by Lady Bath, illustrated by Mr. Cecil Beaton 
and published by the Longleat Estate Company. It is 

called Before the Sunset Fades and describes the domestic 
arrangement of a great English country-house during the_rich 
period between 1880 and 1914. Lady Bath has been right in 
concentrating upon the opulence of the servants’ quarters, since, 
although the houses themselves may survive either as museums 
or as gently tended wards of the National Trust, nothing 
will ever bring back to our stately homes the stately servants 
by whom they have been cleaned and polished for the last 500 
years. Even though the descendants of Elizabethan magnates 
may still inhabit some pert little flat arranged for them in the 
attics of their ancestral home, the life of the great building, with 
all the old scurry of print frocks and dust-pans, has gone for 
ever. Immobile these great and beautiful buildings may stand 
in their parks and among their gardens; but only from two or 
three chimneys now does the smoke drift across the elms, only 
one or two top windows will open to catch the morning sun, 
nor will the sound of hurrying feet ever again echo upon the 
flagstones that lead from hall to buttery. Those of us who 
lived before the First War, and who remember the ease of those 
great days, have experienced a revolution more rapid and 
fundamental than any recorded in human history. The abolition 
of domestic slavery, the emancipation of the serfs, were after 
all gradual movements; the whole apparatus of living was not 
altered, as for us, within the space of four short years. The 
territorial magnate of 1500 and the territorial magnate of 1900 
may have differed in many ways and have held disparate views 
on religion, the royal prerogative, and sanitation. But they were 
the same in this, that it never entered their heads for one 
moment that they would be expected to brush their own 
trousers or to shine their own shoes. 


* * * * 


I have never been quite certain whether these great lords and 
ladies actually enjoyed being so grand. In general they them- 
selves lived simple lives; although their drawing-rooms and 
saloons might be rich in fapestries, golden consoles and 
portraits by Van Dyck and Gainsborough, their bedrooms were 
grim little apartments, the white wall-paper being decorated by 
a frieze of blue tits, the washing-stand having a dull glass water 
bottle, a dull jug and basin, and a half used cake of Pears soap 
in its dish. Upon the mantelpiece of these boyish bedrooms 
the Duke would keep a top that had been given him in child- 
hood, several pieces of string, two picture-rings, a bone-headed 
stud, and a stiff card giving the dates for the dinners of the 
Leicestershire club. His hot water in the morning would be 
brought him by his valet in a brass can. If he desired a bath, 
then a soft fleecy bath-mat would be spread in front of the fire- 
place, a tin bath would be set upon it, and two large cans would 
be added, steaming at the spout. All this (together with a slip 
of paper sent in by the gardener and giving the morning's 
temperature, barometer readings and wind direction) would be 
part of the routine. He took pride, of course, in the sweep of 
the park as he gazed down upon it while shaving; it was pleasant 
always to see the deer drift like Pleiades from glade to glade; 
it was nice, in a way, to have so many tapestries and chairs. 
Yet these things entailed heavy responsibilities and constant 
interruptions. The tourists were all right, since one could 
evade them. But the endless stream of personal visitors, who 
wished to “see the house,” produced a sense of never, never 
being left alone. 1 do not think they actually enjoyed it very 
much 


7 * + * 


A large house, such as Longleat, demanded a large number 


of servants. The indoor staff alone numbered 43 persons, 


including a house steward, a butler. an under-butler, a groom 
of the chambers, a lamp boy, eight housemaids, two sewing 


maids, two still-room maids, six laundry maids, a chef and one 
daily woman. In another large house that I knew well before 
the war, these proportions were different. I do not recall that 
there was a groom of the chambers, whose function it was to 
see that the nibs in the silver ink-stamds were shining and that 
the Blotting-paper in the guests’ bedrooms was constantly pink 
and fresh. But the kitchen staff was more lavish than that of 
Longleat.. The chef brought with him from France his own 
marmiton, and there was also a pdtissier of French nationality 
whose task it was to make the croissants and the brioches and 
to create piles of pudding and milles feuilles. Yet the etiquette 
evolved by the servants themselves was very much the same as 
Lady Bath describes. There was the steward’s room where 
the upper servants had their meals; if there were guests visit- 
ing the house, then the valets and maids of these visitors were 
accorded the strict precedence possessed by their employers. 
The valet of a duke would sit at the right hand of the house- 
keeper, whereas the valet of a mere Honourable (if the worm 
possessed such a thing) became like his master one of the little 
people au bout de la table. Longleat appears to have been far 
more lavish to their servants than other great houses of the 
period. Port, it seems, was allowed; ale and cheese were set out 
during the whole day from those who needed them; and dances 
were held in the servants’ hail twice a week. dances to which, 
I suspect, neither the lamp boy nor the daily woman received 
invitations. 
ok & * 3 

There were two other institutions that played a great part in 
the life of those who were born before 1900 and which are 
utterly unknown even to the most territorial children of today. 
The first was the still-room, redolent, comforting and 
mysterious, in which fruit was preserved and jam made. The 
still-room maids had other functions. It was they who spread 
out on great sheets the lavender, the verbena and the rose 
petals to dry; it was they who in large crocks of earthenware 
stirred these condiments, adding benjoin, or orris root, or cloves 
according to the prescription that had been followed for genera- 
tions. It was they who slowly boiled lavender and roses to 
make sweet waters: it was they who put into bottles of brandy 
the smaller nectarines or who dipped the cherries ull they 
emerged with frosted sugar on their merry little checks. The 
child in the house would drift along the flagged passages of the 
domestic quarters, towards the corner where the scent of these 
alchemies filled the passages with aromatic warmth. On the 
other hand, there were the stables and the harness-room. Little 
boys today are apt, I suppose, to dawdle round the garage, talk- 
ing to the chauffeur, even as we in my generation dawdled round 
the stables talking to the grooms. Lady Bath tells us that at 
Longleat there was a functionary, cntitled “ The Steel Boy,” 
whose business it was to clean the bits and brace, the snaffles 
and the curbs, in the harness-room. I do not think that my 
own childhood was ever graced by the presence of a steel boy. 
But I would linger for hours talking to the under-coachman 
while he rubbed the bits with sand. To this day I can recall 
the smell of greased leather that hung like a blanket in the 
harness-room. A smell that no little boy today has known. 

* * * * 


Such enormous households may seem to the student at the 
London School of Economics to have been wasteful and 
unnecessary; he may even disapprove of such domestic arrange- 
ments, regarding them as ostentatious, on the one hand. and 
servile on the other. Yet I assure him that there existed no 
touch at all either of ostentation or servility; it was an ordered 
and elaborate family, integrated together by needs and functions 
shared in common. It produced a formal, but comforting, 
pattern of human relationships; a pattern that had existed 
almost changelessly for 500 years; a pattern that created many 
excellent values and few bad ones; a pattern that allowed for 
leisure. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


The Firstborn. By Christopher Fry. (Winter Garden.) 

Tue play has been revised into more effective theatrical shape since 
jts production at Edinburgh a year or two ago, and now has some 
just claim to be regarded as the author’s best work. The lines have 
a freshness and wear their metaphors with the candidly awkward 
charm of a country girl gemmed-up for a party. They are spoken 
with conviction, and with passion, too, when that is required, and an 
audience could hardly fail to catch the enthusiasm generated by Alec 
Clunes and his company during their translation to Tanis and the 
summer of 1200B.c. This is the first act of the Art’s Theatre’s 
tenancy, for the benefit of the public, of the Winter Garden, a venture 
to be commended and supported. 

The Moses of Clunes is a prophet of majestic presence ; straining 
for the wilderness and God's tortuous guidance ; contemptuous of 
the dualism on which Pharaoh, like any worldly ruler, is stretched ; 
and in all this yet human, no stranger to perplexity. Pharaoh is 
drawn too small by Mark Digman, but he is not helped by the text, 
which gives Pharaoh some feebly unregal lines. The most convincing 
character, as character, is a secondary one—Shendi, son of Miriam, 
who is taken from the tents of the Israelites and made an officer of 
the Egyptian army, and in so rising becomes more Egyptian than 
Pharaoh’s son. Robert Rietty fills this réle with an admirably 
repellent fervour. Shendi provides, on a lower plane, a parallel to 
the younger Moses, the leonine general of Egypt, and helps to give 
more body to the tragic irony which comes to its climax when Moses 
realises that his jealous God’s curse on the first-born of Egypt will 
strike Pharaoh’s son, Ramases, for whom he retains some simple 
afiection. The moment is moving, for Fry has endowed Ramases 
with sufficient humanity (and Tony Britton exploits it well enough), 
but not half so moving as it would be if there were more flesh and less 
pasteboard about Pharaoh and the rest of his family. His sister, for 
example, she who found the infant Moses in the rushes, is given even 
less of a chance than Pharaoh’s daughter to justify her presence on 
the stage. 

‘** Things fall apart, the centre cannot hold *—but more obviously 
in retrospect than during the performance, which goes well under 
John Fernald’s direction. Michael Warre’s settings are tall and 
spare, Suggestive in their restraint of the swollen power which the 
prophet, with God on his side, defies. With God on his side—the 
phrase may suggest no more than a simile-starred evening of virtue 
and boredom. It is not that ; Mr. Fry’s dramatisation of the story 
has its animation ; but I look forward to the day when character 
obsesses him and he makes his words serve his obsession under keen 
discipline. JAIN HAMILTON, 


The Happy Time. Adapted by Samuel Taylor. (St. James’s 
Theatre.) 

Ir you take it seriously—and parts of it are meant to be taken seriously 
—this is a play written in defence of Shaw’s hell, the hell which Don 
Juan found so boring, where the senses were joyfully indulged, and 
all was painting and fun and early nineteenth-century opera. The 
Happy Time is all devil’s advocacy. Without an alcoholic uncle and 
a lecherous grandfather, it insists, no family is complete. Its burden 
is that there are no absolutes, that one man’s truth is not another 
man’s truth, and that the world outside is entirely made up of out- 
casts, repressed and bigoted, from Bohemia. Its watchword is that, 
in the vocabulary of nature, crime is a word that does not exist—a 
Slogan derived from one of the more sententious utterances of the 
Marquis de Sade. So the son of the house is brought up on La Vie 
Parisienne, and everyone is shocked when his school-teacher beats him 
on suspicion of having rudely enlarged, with a pencil, the scope of 
the illustrations. 

When it was not goading the Puritan in me, I found much to enjoy 
in The Happy Time. \t has been adapted by Mr. Samuel Taylor from 
some short stories by Mr. Robert Fontaine about a French immigrant 
family living in Ottawa (these are not \French-Canadians, but their 
more Opulent cousins), and it combines the wholesome zaniness of 
Messrs. Kaufman and Hart’s You Can’t Take It With You with an 
ancient and absurdly jolly notion of Gallic behaviour which the 
editors of Punch agreed to abandon during the 1914-18 war. The 
dialogue is relentlessly exotic. There are cold frogs’-legs for supper ; 
mother runs out of garlic for the pot, and grandpapa has a daily 
rendezvous with the Widow Latouche. The atmosphere is blithely 
old-world, and redolent of tango teas. 

Mr. George Devine (who also directed the play) puts tongue in 
cheek, and plays the drunken uncle with a breadth and assurance 
which only Mr. Walter Huston, unshaven and ecstatic, could have 


rivalled. Mr. Peter Finch, well-cast for once, makes a warm and 
quizzical father ; Miss Rachel Kempson, alternately wagging her 
fingers and wiping them on her apron, is a charmingly harassed 
mother ; and Master Andrew Ray, as the sexually inquisitive child, 
needs only to be introduced to some of the mysteries of acoustics. 
As a soigné sub-plot, there is Miss Geneviéve Page who plays the 
maid—a tall and undulant sunflower, pink with sensuality, yet out- 
wardly as modest as starch. And you will catch sight of Mr. Aubrey 
Dexter, a blotchy and irascible dominie, and of Mr. Ronald Squire, 
as grandpa, making profligacy persuasive with a series of murmurs, 
each as crisp as a Cheese-biscuit, which would act as a clarion-call 
across any smoking-room in Europe. Miss Vivienne Kernot’s 
Setting is gay and spacious ; and, finally, much can be forgiven a 
play which contains such phrases as : ** I’m as nervous as a fish on 
Friday.’’ KENNETH TYNAN. 


CINEMA 


Secret People. (Odeon.)——The Model and the Marriage Broker. 
(Leicester Square.)——Faddija. (Continentale.) 

I AM not absolutely certain—one so rarely can be in this world—but 
I have a shrewd suspicion that Secret People is the most boring film 
I have ever seen in my life. These are harsh words, and when I 
consider the time, energy, money, not to mention the sleepless nights 
of artistic contriving, the hopes and the dreams which go to the 
making of a film, it hurts me to pen them. Nevertheless I reluctantly 
record that Mr. Thorold Dickinson, who both wrote and directed 
Secret People, has spent numberless days concocting a void signifying 
nothing and an equal number of nights manufacturing a string of 
artificial scenes strumg on invisible thread with only one small 
brilliant, the charming Miss Audrey Hepburn, to clasp it together. 

The story concerns itself with a foreign underground movement 
operating in world-wide circles with the object of destroying a 
dictator. Through love of the leading revolutionary, Mr. Serge 
Reggiani, Miss Valentina Cortesa gets involved in the plot, miserably 
conveying to a party a teeny bomb in her cigarette-case ; and when it 
kills a parlourmaid instead of the dictator she splits to the police, 
with dire results. Nota particularly bad story, and yet it is presented 
so flatly, with so little regard for characterisation, with such a lack 
of rhythm or design, with, in brief, such infinite dullness, it seems not 
worth the telling. Only Miss Hepburn in a small and Miss Athene 
Seyler in a microscopic part bring a measure of life to the screen, 
wringing drops of comfort from the all-encompassing aridity. 

. ” ” * 

Although to confident, beloved, good-looking and happy people 
a matrimonial agency is a source of merriment, to those who are 
lonely, unloved and ugly it gleams like a lantern of hope in a hopeless 
night. Directed by Mr. George Cukor, The Model and the Marriage 
Broker balances itself skilfully between the laughter and tears 
indigenous to commissioned matchmaking, cheerfully mixing the 
ludicrous with the pathetic so as to promote a pleasurable feeling 
of good-humoured sympathy. The film is delightful, and is made 





“The Spectator” February 7th, 1852. 
THE HOUSE’S KITCHEN 


ON the motion for nominating the Committee to control the 
arrangement of the Kitchen and Refreshment-rooms, Mr. F, 
French complained of the viands—of bad wines at 6s. a bottle, 
which would be dear at 3s., and of the few changes of table- 
cloths. 

Gentlemen are driven away to their clubs, who would prefer 
to stay in the House. If they could get better viands at less 
exorbitant charges, and a constant supply of clean cloths— 
(Great laughter)—there would be fewer countings-out than there 
had been. 

Lord Marcus Hill entered the House with two enormous 
bills of fare framed nd glazed, and proceeded with amusing 
gravity to defend the charges seriatim. 

All of them are on the most “ moderate terms.” As to the 
wines, though the honourable, Member for Roscommon might 
pay 6s, a bottle for sherry, he ought to know that there was 
sherry in the kitchen which he could have at 4s. a bottle. 
Mr. French——* Much obliged, but I had rather not.” (Laughter.) 
Lord Marcus Hill—* There is no establishment in London 
where tea and coffee can be had so cheap.” (Laughter.) 
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doubly so by the matter-of-fact manner in which its protagonist, 
that superlative character actress Miss Thelma Ritter, conducts her 
arduous business, somewhat wearily priming her clients in the art 
of wooing, and yoking a despair at their gaucherie with a determined 
kindliness. Her weekly salon of misfits, over which she presides 
like a nanny with difficult children, is both painfully touching and 
exquisitely hilarious, As the young handsome couple, who fall in 
love through her secret machinations and are as cross as Hades 
when they find out they were not drawn together by natural magnetism, 
Miss Jeanne Crain and Mr. Scott Brady are charming. Indeed this 
film, written in part by its producer, Mr. Charles Brackett, is full of 
charm, and I can thoroughly recommend it. 
* * > > 

Faddija is one of those tales of rural vengeance to the telling of 
which Italy has become so curiously partial. It follows a familiar 
pattern—shepherd versus farmer, shepherd raping farmer’s daughter, 
farmer chasing shepherd with shot-gun—but in this instance the 
setting is Sardinia, and both the island and its inhabitants are 
supremely decorative. The photography, whether of massed clouds 
or marshland, of peasants in their picturesque clothes grouped on the 
hillside, of sheep tinkling in dusty flocks or of a lone rider on the 
skyline, is always lovely, sometimes superbly so, The screen is 
ever filled with space and light. Signor Otello Toso, a fine figure 
in sheepskin jacket and white bishop’s sleeves, and Signor William 
Tubbs—I know, I know, but that is his name—in more capitalistic 
velveteen, pursue their vendetta with great virility and with a rustic 
dignity which excuses the foolishness of their behaviour. Perhaps 
it is not so foolish. If more seducers expected to be shot dead by 
dishonoured fathers, our population problems might not be as 
urgent as they are today. The picture has been imaginatively 
directed by Signor Roberto Montero, his eye having sought and 
found beauty wheresoever it rested. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 

It is a melancholy reflection that, two years after the century has 
reached its middle point, there should be a place in our musical life 
for a Society for Twentieth Century Music, such as has recently been 
founded and given its first concert at the Hampstead Town Hall. 
A society for fifteenth-century music would be right and proper ; 
even a society for nineteenth-century music would, on the face of it, 
be less of an anomaly ; but that we should have to be persuaded or 
bribed—there were free drinks in the interval at Hampstead Town 
Hall on January 28th—to listen to the music of our own day argues 
something very rotten in our state. 

That something is, of course, the divorce between the composer 
and the public, the one supplying what the public cannot be per- 
suaded to demand and the other demanding what no self-respecting 
composer can supply, namely the music of another age. This divorce 
seemed near to becoming absolute between the first and second 
German wars ; but, as in other divorces, signs of the two parties 
coming together again after bitter estrangement are not wanting 
today. ‘* Contemporary ’’ music has come to mean to most 
listeners clever, ugly, unhappy music, apparently perverse in mood 
and deliberately unintelligible in expression ; and like the clever, 
ugly, unhappy member of a family, it is instinctively shunned even by 
those who admit its sincerity and power. This music is, in fact, the 
faithful reflection of the anxieties, fears and frustrations of the age, 
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and not many people who go to a concert wish to see the shadow-side 
of their own lives under a magnifying-glass ; they prefer either to 
forget and be entertained or to draw vitality and inspiration from the 
great works of less hag-ridden ages, 

The Society for Twentieth Century Music opened its first concert 
with a freak experiment of the "twenties, Varese’s Octandre : and the 
rest of the programme consisted of two works by Constant Lambert * 
not his best or his most representative, and two songs by Dallapiccola 
in which the element of perversity seemed strong. This was I 
believe, a major tactical @rror, unless the society is to be coritent 
with preaching to the converted. If it wishes to make converts 
surely the right method of building programmes was the historical. 
a proceeding from the known to the unknown, from the compara- 
tively familiar idioms of Debussy, Ravel, Reger and * early ** 
Schénberg (all twentieth-century composers, after all) to the difficult 
or odd works of Stravinsky, Bartok, the Viennese and Parisian 
schools. An enquirer might easily have left after Varese’s Octandre 
confirmed in his suspicion that ‘* contemporary ’’ music was a bluff. 
a parlour-game for intellectuals or at any rate not for him. | would 
even plead for something like the lecture-recital, with each work 
introduced in its historical setting by an authoritative speaker who, 
though convinced of the value of the music, regarded sy mpathetically 
the difficulties of those to whom it was unfamiliar. 

At the Royal Festival Hall the Vegh String Quartet, on February Ist, 
gave us quartet-playing at least the equal of any that has been 
heard in this country since the war. Though not played in chrono- 
logical order, quartets by Haydn, Beethoven (op. 135) and Bartok 
(No. 1) provided the discerning listener with just that sense of 
historical continuity that was lacking from the Hampstead concert, 
Bartok’s quartet appearing as not only a legitimate but also a recog- 
nisable descendant of Beethoven's. 

I hope to write next week of the new production of Werther at 
Sadler’s Wells. MARTIN Cooper. 


ART 


Witn the Hundred Years’ War the feudal ages came to a violent 
end and the Renaissance reached the Atlantic seaboard: with 
the re-emergence of France arose a national tradition in the visual 
arts that has lasted unbroken until the present day. At this pivot 
in time stood Fouquet, whose pages from a Book of Hours are the 
earliest works in the altogether exceptional exhibition of French 
drawings, brought to the gallery and great drawing-room of No. 4 
St. James's Square by the Arts Council. The exhibition comprises 
175 drawings from public and private collections in many lands, 
most notably from the Louvre, the Albertina and the National 
Museum in Stockholm. Through them runs that !uminous aesthetic 
of realism admixed with grace, intelligence with tact, intimacy 
with order, which we associate specifically with France, and which 
first began to declare itself in the solemn, courtly art of Fouquet. 

It distinguishes a Fouquet from a Van Eyck, a Clouet or a ** Maitre 
1.D.C.’’ from the heavier Holbein, a Prud’*hon from a Fuseli. A 
sort of passionate passivity before visual or psychological truth 
links the exquisite heads of the Valois court, David's Lepeletier, de 
la Tour’s self-portrait, with the perfect littke Montagu Sisters and 
Panseron by Ingres, the splendid sheet of studies by Degas for the 
statuette in the Jeu de Paume, and equally objective statements by 
Manet and Lautrec. It informs not only the intimiste sense of 
poetic life in humble things that has enchanted French artists from 
Chardin to Seurat, but Claude, Gillot, Fragonard (by whom there 
are ten delightful drawings here), Corot (whose Woman Near a 
Well was a major surprise to me at the Krdéller-Miller and who ts 
here represented by the charming Little Girl in a Beret), Delacroix 
and Renoir. Even the clod-hopping Greuze can exhibit this quality 
of honesty; it is perhaps absent only in the confections of the 
eighteenth-century decorators. 

There are many things in the exhibition of historica] interest— 
Gissey’s ballet-costume design for Louis XIV, Callot’s drawing ol 
the Pitti Palace, and portraits like Boilly’s Marat, the Robespierre 
(trés ressemblant) by Gros, or Le Brun’s Marquise de Brinvilliers, 
the poisoner, just before her execution. There are those which have 
a special call upon our interest in England—a coalman by Gericault, 
a Delacroix sketchbook opened to show an English scene, and 
numerous individual oddities and surprises like Boucher’s } irgin in 
Glory, or Chardin’s Sedan Chair, the only drawing with certainty 
ascribed to him. Full weight is not given to Claude and Poussin, 
since they were so handsomely displayed at Burlington House two 
Rather Is 
the emphasis upon the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and 
upon the pre-eminent draughtsmen, supreme amongst them Watteau. 
How was such crisp vigour ever shot through with such melancholy 
sweetness ? The set of every head upon every neck, the turn ol 
every back, is a distillation of poetry. M. H. MirDLeTON. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. to! 


Report by John Usborne 


A prize of £5 was offered for a comment in verse by either a Colonel 
in the Foreign Legion or the Serpent in the Garden of Eden on the 
report that Krilium could ** turn deserts into blooming gardens and 
green acres.” 

The serpent leads by a short head, not only in poetic popularity 
over the Colonel, but in the Millenial Stakes over Homo Scientificus 
(sic ? or Scientifax). It says much for the Spectator that so many 
of its readers know their Hubris when they see it. E. H. Wood, 
whose first four lines put him out of the running, is neatest spokes- 
man for these : 

There’s still a chance this Krilium may not be 


** Let me see ! 
my loss 
You know so much, you'll think you know it all. 
And if | can persuade you that you really are the boss, 
My position won't be jeopardised at all. 
There's an arrogance of spirit that can stultify all skill, 
So create your * blooming gardens *; they will pass ! 
For until you've learnt true wisdom, and I trust you never will, 
You've had it, Adam, J am in the grass ! °’ 
Others on this line were : Guy Innes : 
** When I speak my piece from the Tree of Knowledge 
Ill play Old Hob with the Chemical College ; 
With serpent-tongue I shall slime the Krilium 
Till I’ve abolished the last Sweet William.’’ 
Joyce Johnson : 
** Man only knows the good it does—the bad is not yet visible. 
The new diseases it will bring excite my feelings risible. 
Ii laugh the skin right off me when he has his epidemic—all 
Because he went and put his faith in one synthetic chemical.’’ 
(I was surprised, by the way, that this was the only voice which 
suggested the Muck and Mysticism school.) 

For the Colonel, those who chose dactyls and tribrachs were on 
an easier and more likely wicket. Shades, of course, of Kipling, 
and many apologies to P. C. Wren. If D. R. Peddy’s version had 
been up to the standard of his last couplet, he’d have had all the 
prizes available : 

** He can blow out his brains with a rifle, who discovers he can't 
stand the pace, . 
But the desert’s not bad for a good honest cad ; quite a few 
of us like the old place.’’ 
A. D. Fergusson also achieved last-minute heights : 
** Oh Gods of the Gobi! The thought of it hurts : 
This Krilium certainly has what it takes ; 
Now every desert will get its desserts— 
For era, read error: for acres, read aches.’ 
Pat Bullen’s was the only Colonel glad of rustication ; light opera 
and Beau Geste offend him : 
* All these musical epics embarrass our class— 
We'll expect some respect as we turn Out to grass.’’ 
Two first prizes of two pounds each to R. Marriott and Frank 
Carr, whose excellent Swinburnian piece is, I fear, too long to 
quote in full. Ten shillings each to Rhoda Tuck Pook and A. M. 
Sayers. 


, 
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FIRST PRIZES 
(R. MARRIOTT) 


When I learnt in my youth what was what, 
Of the curious secrets of nature 
I knew but a few; and I’m not 
An inquisitive kind of a creature. 
But, Gad Sir ! when men with long hair 
_ (The desert is buzzing with rumours) 
Discover some stuff they declare 
Will turn all this sand into humus, 
I’m bound to take notice. I see 
No future at all in the Legion 
If all the Sahara’s to be 
A rich agricultural region, 
For camels will vanish and cows 
Will graze with their calm, foolish faces 
Where swords newly forged into ploughs 
Have created an endless oasis. 
Goodbye, must it be, to the glint 
Of sabres, the glamour of battle ? 
Shall hearts be no longer of flint 
When Arab hooves thunder and rattle ? 
Yes, Blackwoods will go out of print, 
And colonels will have to keep cattle. 


(FRANK CARR) 


A tale was bruited the whole world round 
from the Press of a Western shore, ‘i 
That plenty for all might soon abound, 
and famine be known no more ; 
So the story came to the Serpent’s ken 
as he coiled on the desert sand 
Where thicket and thorn are sentries still 
at the gate of the flaming brand. 
And the Serpent he pondered the rede he heard, 
and mused in his subtle brain ; 
Can the dust stay fast at a spoken word 
to be knit by the dew and the rain ? 
For the wearing of robes or the waving of wands 
or for mystical words to repeat 
Shall Sahara and Gobi exchange their garb 
for the billowing folds of the wheat ? 
Did it come to a broad-browed Boffin boy 
in a bolted barred backroom, 
This dream of a day when the desert wastes 
as the watered parterres bloom ? 
Will it be but here, will it be but there, 
or wide as the welkin’s spread, 
That a man may gather his belly’s need, 
and none shall depart unfed? . . 


SECOND PRIZES 
(A. M. SAYERS) 


Lo, how am I confounded, that did lure 
Frail Womankind to the forbidden tree, 
Hoping thereby to ruin all her race 
And mock the Throne of Heav’n ! Now I behold 
Myself most foolish ; all my cunning wiles 
Foreseen, and woven in a great design 
To turn that Knowledge, which at first was bane, 
To final blessing, and, in my despite, 
To make the desert blossom as the rose. 
(RHODA Tuck P»%ok) 
The dust and sand and flies are sticking up our eyes, 
Men pant and sob for water in the heat ; 
We leave our fallen dead to the vultures overhead 
As we march on lumps of pulp that once were feet. 
But the desert is defied, and we feel a sort of pride 
As the cohort of the damned, the devil’s scum. 
By the Lord and P. C. Wren we'd do the same again 
Though we sweat and blast our way to Kingdom Come. 
But the scientific bloke must have his little joke, 
And he’s softened up the sand and heat and smell, 
~ So that toughs who may insist will be able to enlist 
For a bloody bed of roses on the sizzling roof of hell. f 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 104 
Set by C. S. W. 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a, Valentine, in 
not less than four nor more than eight lines of English verse in the 
manner of one of the following : Herrick, George Herbert, Isaac Watts, 
W. S. Landor or Swinburne. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,”’ and must 
be received not later than February 20th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of February 29th. 
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LETTERS TO 


Schuman Plan Queries 


Sir,—Mr. Hamilton Kerr’s article on French and German feelings 
about the Schuman Plan shows what might be expected—apathy or 
suspicion of the great majority and almost passionate support by the 
few. It is a test case for the ability of democracy to adapt itself to new 
conditions; either the rational leadership of Schuman and Adenauer 
will prevail, or ancient prejudice will prove immune to persuasion and 
set Europe on the suicide slope of nationalism. 

Two sentences from the article show that this is no exaggeration: 
“ If this new spirit [Franco-German friendship] prevails, and only if, the 
Schuman Plan will inscribe itself upon the pages of history as an act 
of supreme statesmanship;” and Dr. Adenauer’s words: “If the 
Schuman Plan is rejected, there is no hope for Europe's political and 
economic convalescence.” However much one may sympathise with 
the workers, who have suffered so much at the hands of the world 
economy that their reaction to almost any new proposals is negative, 
one must realise that in this case their opposition may have fatal conse- 
quences. 

It has not been generally understood in Britain that, if the Schuman 
Plan succeeds, there will be no more possibility of war between France 
and Germany; and those benefits of a large market and the rational 
organisation of production, which are a main cause of the American 
standard of life being twice the European standard, will in time be 
reaped by Europeans. Only this can explain our rather shameful atti- 
tude of cold indifference. We are, as Mr. Churchill said, “ profoundly 
blended " with Europe, and without a prosperous and peaceful Europe 
cannot remain prosperous and peaceful ourselves; it is not too late for 
us to revise our attitude and take positive steps, the aim of which should 
be a federation including Europe and the Commonwealth, to ensure 
the success of this vital venture.—Yours faithfully, 

Mary E. STANSFIELD. 

Scott's Hill, Ware, Herts. 


The Vanishing Farm-horse 


Sir,—I was much interested in the article The Vanishing Farm-horse, 
as I have bred and trained several Suffolk-punch cross-garrons. The 
garron is too small for farm-work, but the cross produces a very useful 
animal, and provided that it is not coddled is almost as hardy and easy 
to keep 

Young men will not willingly look after horses or work them if they 
are troublesome, but with the proper type of horse there is no need 
for what Mr. Woodall describes as a “ seven-day-a-week job,” and 
Suffolk-punch blood makes for a tractable nature. 

If properly fed—* little and often” during their first two winters— 
cross-garrons will thrive on grass alone in summer, and in winter upon 
an armful of hay. Occasional work does not demand high feeding; 
corn only means trouble. We give a pound or two, chiefly because 
the horses enjoy it so much and come to hand for it; but the old days 
of high rations are over for both man and beast. 

Our animals are never groomed, for they live out of doors nearly 
all the year round. There is a shelter in the corner of their field, but 
they seldom go to it. In January and February we bring them in at 
night, but we do not “ muck out ” every morning as we used to do in the 
Army; on the farm we wait till spring comes, or till the horses begin 
to bump their heads on the roof. We have had no trouble from thrush 
or any other disease of the foot or legs—no lymphangitis, or what in 
Scotland they call “the Wede.” Horse dung is not to be despised 
nowadays. Light horses can be ridden with enjoyment, and several 
young visitors have had their first lessons on our three-year-olds. 

It must not be forgotten that one man can lead corn with a horse- 
drawn cart without a second man to look after the horse, and that with 
high wages, expensive petrol and paraffin and oil, and costly repairs 
the use of tractors on odd jobs is highly extravagant. Mr. Woodall is 
undoubtedly right—" si jeunesse savait” (or should it in this case be 
“ voulait” ?)—Your faithfully, ALAN MACPHERSON. 

Newton of Blairgowrie, Perthshire. 


The Creed of the Church 


Sir,—Enough work has been done in recent years on the subject of the 
creeds for your correspondents to strike an oddly archaic note when they 
write of the confession “ Jesus is Kurios * as the “ only ” or “ earliest ” 
creed of the Church. This particular phrase seems to have been coined 
with an eye on the acclamation “Caesar is Kurios” of the imperial 


cult, but it is a question whether its implications are in any case not 
better elucidated when it is approached from the standpoint of those 
for whom Kurios was the familiar equivalent of the divine name in 
the Greek version of the Old Testament, than from that of early 
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THE EDITOR 


twentieth-century liberal modernism, The fact is, of course. that the 
whole trend of the modern study of the New Testament goes to show 
that the early Church possessed a highly theological and fairly well- 
defined corpus of belief, which found expression in a number of ways, 
One of these was the education of what the Warden of St. Edmund 
Hall in his recent work Early Christian Creeds prefers to describe as 
“curt slogans,” “hardly more than catchwords,” and it is an odd 
method which would take the confession “ Jesus is Lord” apart from 
similar expressions of belief in “God who raised him from the dead,” 
or in “ Christ Jesus who is going to judge living and dead,” (as wel] as 
such longer ones as Romans viii 34, 1 Tim. iii 16, 1 Peter iii 18) where 
the theological implications are more uncomfortably obvious.—Yourg 
sincerely, J. R. Brown, 
Queen's College, Oxford. 


Force to Back the International Court ? 
Sir,—To me there appeared one very serious defect in the pronounce. 
ments following Mr. Churchill's conversations with the President on 
the use of force in certain contingencies. Mr. Attlee’s Government was 
very good at taking its disputes to court—e.g., the Albanian shootings 
and the Persian oil dispute—but the decision of the International Court 
in the first case was openly flouted by Albania, and it is a safe assump- 
tion that Persia will follow that example. Is it not time that a joint 
pronouncement be made from Washington and London that the 
Atlantic Treaty Powers will submit any dispute to the International 
Court, and will abide by such a decision even if adverse; but, if the 
verdict is favourable, will use such force to ensure the appropriate 
redress as is hecessary, in view of the fact that the International Court 
has.no backing of power to enforce its presumably just decisions ?— 

Yours faithfully, EDWARD HINCHLIFFE. 

Applegarth House, Ottringham, East Yorks. 


Travel in Switzerland 
Sir.—Surely you take an unnecessarily gloomy view of the reduction in 
the tourist allowance. I agree that £25 is too little for a reasonable 
visit to Switzerland. But to 90 per cent. of visitors to Switzerland the 
previous limit of £100 made no difference at all. They could not afford 
to spend anything like that sum. Last year I spent 24 days in 
Switzerland. and they cost me just over £42. Even £25 can be made 
to go a considerable way. It depends, of course, where you go. If 
you stay at Montreux or Interlaken or Lucerne you must spend money 
on railway or steamer or coach fares. But, if you go to simpler places, 
of which there are many in the Engadin or the Oberland or Canton 
Valais, you perforce go on your own feet, and, incidentally, there are 
fewer temptations in the way of shops. I have no doubt that this 
August I shall have at least sixteen very pleasant days in the mountains, 
without spending all my £25. But I shall use my feet.—Yours, &c., 
W. Lyon BLEASE. 
3 Cook Street, Liverpool, 2. 


By Candlelight 


Sirn,—Mr. Richard Fielden, in his letter dealing with the number of 
candlesticks on the Holy Table, writes: “ It is of supreme importance 
that that discretion should be based . . . upon the traditional canons 
of English liturgiology.” With respect to Mr. Fielden, I suggest that 
to the founder of Christianity arguments about the number of candle 
sticks upon an altar would have seemed utterly irrelevant, certainly 
not of supreme importance. It is pathetic that, at a time when so 
much is at stake, the followers of the Carpenter of Nazareth can waste 
time on such futile trivialities. And I would suggest to Mr. Fielden 
that the one and only matter of supreme importance is the responsi- 
bility of himself and his fellow Christians to bring new life and deter- 
mination into the Church. When our churches are full, and when the 
Christian religion has penetrated the corporate and personal life of our 
country, we can allow ourselves the luxury of candlepower arguments. 
If the followers of Mr. Stalin diverted their attention from the 
Communist conversion of the world to the number of lamps on the 
office tables at the Party’s headquarters, Mr. Churchill could 
immediately call off the rearmament programme because he would 
know that there was no further need to treat Communism seriously.— 
Yours faithfully, MERVYN STOCKWOOD. 
St. Matthew's Vicarage, Victoria Avenue, Redfield, Bristol. 


Sir,—Dr. Percy Dearner’s opinion on the subject of faculties has been 
invoked by Mr. Fielden. May I also set forth from The Parson's 
Handbook some of his views with regard to altar lights. 

“The use of a row of six candlsticks on the altar, or on a shelf 
or gtadine behind it, is pure Romanism and a defiance of the Ornaments 
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Rubric, as of all other authority in the Church of England. From 
the beginning of the thirteenth century to the end of the nineteenth 
every declaration on the subject has mentioned the two lights on the 
gitar only, and to this ancient and universal use of two lights, at the 
most, every known representation bears witness.” 

Oh! that we might receive from Heavens’ Etefnal Arches illumination 
upon the many inscrutable, yet trivial mysteries contained in the so- 
called canons of English liturgiology—Yours faithfully, 

R. DENTON THOMPSON. 
Beccles, Suffolk. 


Sotterle vy Rectory, 


Governors-General 
Sir.—I sympathise with Janus when he says that it would be a pity 
if the tradition of Dominion Governors-General from Great Britain 
js finally abandoned, but I should also like to suggest that they might 
be appointed not only from their own country or from Great Britain 
but also from other fellow-members of the Commonwealth. Such an 
interchange might further their co-operation. Constitutional purists 
might also propose the appointment of a Governor-General of the 
United Kingdom during the sovereign’s absences from London.—1 have 
the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN BiGGs-Davison. 


14 Len Vews, S.W.] 


Law and the Poor 


Sin. —Now that we have the National Health Service and all that goes 
with it, we are rather inclined to assume that the toiling masses have 
complete social security, that the poor we have no longer with us and 
that every eventuality has been provided for. Yet there are still many 


crushing misfortunes that can befall us, against which no 
insurance or protection has been provided. A case in point is shown 
by the Law Society’s recent Report on the Legal Aid and Advice Act 
of 1949. This reveals that because of lack of funds, the Bentham 
Committee has had to discontinue its service of legal advice, and the 
Report adds, “ We understand that there are grave doubts about the 
future of the Cambridge House and Mary Ward legal advice centres.” 

These institutions are increasingly active in helping those who really 
cannot help themselves, for they do not accept applicants if they are 
earning more than £3 10s. a week (if single) or £4 10s. (if married). 
The Mary Ward Settlement sees annually about 9,000 clients from all 
parts of London, of which 5,000 are new cases, dealing with every kind 
of legal case, including disputes between landlord and tenant, husband 
and wife, debtor and creditor, and employer and employed; it drafts 
wills, gets defence for alleged lawbreakers and obtains compensation 


cruel and 


for accidents at work 


Although overworked, the Mary Ward and Cambridge House 
organisations are doing a great service to the community at an 


extremely low lega! cost; yet this work may come to an end this year. 
It seems unthinkable that we can allow those who are least able to 
defend themselves not only to risk the loss of what may be vital to 
them and theirs by ‘right, but add to their natural anxieties by leaving 
them to flounder, helpless, perplexed, frustrated and resentful.—Yours 
faithfully ADRIAN BRUNEL. 
First House 


Gerrards Cross. 


Bulstrode Way 


Public School Awards 


Sir.—The proportion of awards gained by our public and grammar 
schools at Cambridge, whereby Janus weighs the pros and cons of 
homework, must by themselves give rather an unbalanced impression 
of the situation. Rugby, for instance, gains the majority of its awards 
at Oxford, and in fact, though only half the size, was second only 
to Manchester Grammar School in its awards at the two universities. 
Rugby. | may say, believes firmly in preparation.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully J. D. R. THomas. 

Bron Menai, Bangor, N. Wales. 

{Janus writes: | am informed that another day school, King Edward's, 
Birmingham, has won five scholarships and five exhibitions at Cam- 
bridge. } 


Running for the Presidency 


Sir,—The characteristically few well-chosen words in which President 

Coolidge signified his decision gave rise to a riddle which had a great 

the time and is still worth recalling. “ Q.—Why is there 

going to be no maple-sugar this year? A.—Because the Vermont sap 

does not choose to run.”—Yours truly, CHARLES SMYTH. 
St. Margaret's Rectory, 20 Dean's Yard, S.W.1. 


-_————__. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Busy as the farmer and cottager are at times, they have to face the 
problem of disposing of rubbish that cannot be consumed or destroyed 
by fire. As many old tins and bottles collect round a farm as in the 
dustbin of a town-house, In the country they are often piled until they 
become an eyesore. The solution would be to dig a hole and bury 
them; but where? The cottager fills a -barrow and trundles his rusty 
rubbish and broken glass to a place where it will not be turned up by 
the plough or cut the feet of cattle. He does not always dig a hole. 
Nine times out of ten it goes over a wall or hedge and into a wood. 
Bracken, nettles and other weeds grow up and through it, and soon the 
eyesore is no more. Looking at one of these ancient tips, 1 was able 
to tell its age by the debris it contained. There was an old lemonade- 
bottle with a marble in the neck, a brown ginger-jar and several pieces 
of willow-pattern, as well as a large water-jug that had been the pride 
of a now long-dead housewife. In the spring it will all be hidden again. 
Perhaps someone will yet make a journey to add this generation's 
quota of pieces to puzzle the archeologist of the future. 


Price on a Tail 


Years ago, when threshing was going on in the stackyard, I was 
interested in the price of rat-tails. One could get a penny (or was it 
twopence ?) for a rat’s tail, and a large stack yielded enough rats to 
make the collection of tails worth while. The latest pest to have a price 
on his tail is the grey squirrel. Farmers who can produce one for the 
pest officer will receive in return two shotgun cartridges. At present 
prices this means that a grey squirrel’s life is worth a shilling. If news 
| have from Buckinghamshire is correct, farmers will be contending 
with another squirrel in a few years. This squirrel is a black one. He 
is not the only new settler there. The same informant tells me of a 
bushy-tailed mouse. If they are as dangerous pests as the grey squirrel, 
I hope they are confined to their particular locality. The introduction 
of foreign animals of one sort and another, however attractive they may 
seem as pets, carries danger to agriculture as well as to our native fauna, 


Weather Prophets 


Weather-forecasting is done for us by the radio these days. Even 
in remote places it is the custom to turn on the radio to hear whether 
it will be wet or fine on the morrow. Once every countryman was some- 
thing of a forecaster. He went out and studied the run of the clouds, 
the direction of the wind and a score of things that had the story of the 
weather in them. A black snail on the road was a sign of rain to come, 
the height of the swallow’s flight was a barometer and the song of the 
storm cock was a warning. These things helped a man to assess the 
weather ahead. My grandfather, whose reputation was known through- 
out the county, would take out his watch and stand looking at the sky 
at the end of a long period of rain. He watched for the appearance of 
a moving “ window” of blue sky, which he called the “carry.” The 
minutes of its visibility when it was rising in the heavens indicated the 
number of fine days to come. This, and the lowering or rising of clouds 
on distant mountains, enabled him to forecast with amazing accuracy. 
When he cut corn his neighbours followed suit. I wonder how many 
countrymen make as much use of news of troughs of low pressure ? 


Hibernating Wasp 


Moving the curtains on the bedroom window, I disturbed a queen 
wasp and instinctively I killed her. I forget the number of young wasps 
that hatch from the eggs of a queen in a single season, but in that 
moment I was responsible for the extermination of thousands, I felt 
virtuous until I remembered that wasps are responsible for the death 
of innumerable insects which are harmful. I can hardly resist killing a 
wasp because I was once stung in the eye by one and suffered agony. 
1 was in a wood at the time, examining the devastation of a wasp-nest 
which had been raked out by a badger. One of the survivors made an 
effort to blind me. The sting missed the ball of the eye and slid under 
the eyelid. Since then I have been aggressive to wasps that pester us 
in autumn and much in fayour of old brock for the way he deals with 
them. 


Morello Cherries 


There is still time to put in fruit trees. The coming month is a good 
one where the soil is normally heavy, Morrello cherries are an excel- 
lent cover for walls, and, if planted on the north or north-east side, will 
have ripe fruit in August—later than trees in more sunny places. Three- 
or four-year-old trees will prove best. Put them in about twelve feet 
apart on a wall at least six feet in height. Fix strain wires before plant- 
ing, leaving about eight inches between each wire. This will simplify 
the business of tying-in as the trees grow. While among the fruit trees, 
see that soil swollen and disturbed by frost is firmed again by treading 
round the bushes IAN NIALL. 











BOOKS OF 
The Two Carlyles 


Thomas Carlyle: The Life and Ideas of a Prophet. 
Symons. (Gollancz. 2ls.) 

Necessary Evil: The Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle. By Lawrence and 
Elisabeth Hanson. (Constable. 45s.) 


THERE could be no two ways of approach more strongly contrasted 
than Mr. Symons’ and Mr. and Mrs. Hanson’s. He comes to his 
task with a strong sense of drama and some very active precon- 
ceptions, political and psychological. They, on the other hand, have 
no prejudices, and by their very lack of them they become the slaves 
of their material. For none of the great Victorians are so heavily 
documented as the Carlyles ; they were inveterate letter-writers, and 
their friends just as inveterate in preserving every line. Moreover 
while Thomas Carlyle demands of a biographer that he consider 
certain main topics—his style, his social ideas, his enormous influence 
and his subsequent eclipse—Jane exists only as a personality and in 
her effect on the friendS and correspondents before whom she 
prinked and postured, and to whom she poured out her troubles, 
real or imaginary, amusing or tiresomely repetitive. The Hansons 
have therefore, lacking any terms of reference, been tempted into 
undue length. Their text is a patchwork of quotation and 
commentary. 

Jane Welsh was born to be dissatisfied. She was from birth 
greedy for something that she never understood. Her love for her 
father set a standard below which everything was destined to fall 
till her dying day. We see her, in the Hansons’ pages, queening it 
in her little Scottish town, and collecting the scalps of the local 
young men, none of whom was good enough for the late Doctor 
Welsh’s daughter. Or pérhaps one of them, the only one that was 
not at her feet, was the man she ought to have married. Indeed, when 
George Rennie turned up years afterwards as a successful colonial 
governor Jane persuaded herself that she had actually been engaged 
to him. But only Thomas Carlyle had a brain and forcefulness that 
compared with her father’s. She married him, therefore, out of a 
sense that it was inevitable, though never with any conviction that 
their characters were complementary. One is tempted to say that 
she required a great man for a husband because she had a streak of 
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greatness in her that she could not express for herself. Almost, as 
Dickens thought, she might have been a novelist. Yet had she 
written a novel the central figure would have been herself, self. 
ironically, exasperatedly, keeping house for her boorish Annandale 
peasant—who was also a genius. So, failing to see life in sufficient 
perspective to translate it into fiction, she frittered her capital away 
in a thousand vivid and histrionic letters, and in any number of 
relationships none of which ever settled into the stability of a hum. 
drum friendship. For everything ultimately dissatisfied her and 
the poison of her unfulfilment came out first in the form of sleepless. 
ness and nervous exasperation, then in the form of disease. But 
if this is the pattern of her life Mr. and Mrs. Hanson are far from 
stressing it. Their purpose apparently is to present their reader 
with copious information and leave him to sort it up for himself. 
In an equally unprejudiced spirit Trudy Bliss made her collection of 
Jane Carlyle’s letters two years ago. Her book is half the length 
and less than half the price of the Hansons,’ and it presents far fewer 
letters. But she gives us Jane in better perspective. The Hansons 
have posed her too near the camera. 

Julian Symons is a photographer given to chiaroscuro. For him 
Carlyle is a sort of ** Lost Leader,’’ and the task he sets himself is 
to decide why the man whose French Revolution rose to ** a paean 
of praise as the life-giving forces in society sweep away the detritus 
of the past and look forward hopefully into the future *’ deteriorated 
into the dull panegyrist of Frederick the Great, whose biography 
cost him thirteen painful years. It is possible not to share Mr, 
Symons’ belief in the life-giving forces behind the Reign of Terror, 
and yet to deplore Carlyle’s retreat into dullness and frustration, 
It is possible too to distrust Mr. Symons’ ready-made psychology 
and yet see that some sort of thwarted hatred of humanity underlies 
all Carlyle’s ranting, that his worship of the hero was founded on 
a contempt for the common man. Mr. Symons’ portrait, indeed, 
is in many ways well-proportioned and illuminating. Yet his 
colouring is false. The mystery is not that Carlyle abandoned a 
belief in democracy but that, being what he was, he ever had one, 
not that he ceased to sympathise with the Chartists but that he ever 
supposed that their naive egalitarianism would lead to anything at 
all. The ‘** Condition of England Question ’’ could not be solved 
by them, nor by the new breed of aristocrats, from whom Carlyle 
expected so much in later life. It was the scientists and manufac- 
turers, whom he despised, who finally remedied the evil conditions 
he attacked. He was, in fact, more capable of seizing emotionally 
on a wrong than of seeing how it could be set right. It was for that 
reason that his own indignant age accepted him as a prophet, and 
that a later and more objective generation dethroned him. But 
his failure as a critic of society was more fundamental than that. 
It lay in his essential atheism. For though the word God came 
freely from his pen the only deity he recognised was the Course of 
History, which guaranteed that might was right because it succeeded, 
and promised that the future should be better than the past. To 
this belief Julian Symons ,himself appears to subscribe ; which 
causes him to criticise Carlyle’s judgements rather than his basic 
attitude as a judge. His book, however, is stimulating, dramatic 
and enjoyable. J. M. COHEN. 


Glorious John 


Dryden: Poetry, Prose and Plays. Selected by Douglas Grant. 

(Hart-Davis. Reynard Library. 25s.) 
THE most immediately striking thing about Dryden is his copious- 
ness ; the sense he primarily gives is of a large and comprehensive 
mind. He deals like a giant with whatever occurs to him, and is 
always felicitous in his utterance. He has, of course, his limit 
ations, and is unaware of the emotions of transcendentalism—a 
lack Professor Grant oddly insists upon as a total absence of imagina- 
tion, as far as can be gathered from a somewhat prosaic intro- 
duction. His scope is in itself imaginative, as is his use of words, 
the nourished phrase, the brilliance of metaphor, let alone his 
generosity and his description of the characters of authors. He was 
one of the first to imbibe, almost unconsciously, the significance of 
the method of the new learning, as is shown by his refusal to accept 
neo-classical criticism except in so*far as it corresponded with his 
own experience. 

To select from the work of the man who remains our grandest 
man of letters and a powerful poet must be a task of the most €X- 
traordinary difficulty. What on earth can one bear to leave out ? 
—except perhaps some of the more farcical plays. Of the plays Mr. 
Grant very properly gives us A/l for Love, and then, happily, T/« Span 
ish Fryar rather than Marriage a la Mode, and, for which we may be 
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profoundly grateful, Don Sebastian, in some ways the greatest of the 
plays. To represent. pure heroic tragedy he has chosen Aureng- 
zebe, which, though it has some memorable things in it, is perhaps 
not quite representative. Many would wish rather for, say, The 
Indian Emperor or Secret Love, as being more characteristic, fuller 
of the real Drydenian fougue. Of the poems we have, of course, 
Absalom and Achitophel, Mac Flecknoe and the great ratiocinative 
religious poems. These one could not do without, but might it not 
have been preferable to omit Annus Mirabilis, for all its occasional 
triumphs, in favour of more prologues and epilogues, of which Mr. 
Grant gives us too few? They are brilliant, interesting and most 
characteristic. There are, naturally, the great odes, the best of the 
** Familiar Verses ’™and elegies, three fables, and—which will give 
the reader great delight—a very generous allowance of the songs. 
Dryden's virtuosity as a lyric-writer, the immense variety of his 
prosodic effects, is too seldom recognised ; there is hardly a metre 
which he does not use with dazzling effect. He can be gay or mourn- 
ful, slow-paced or vivacious, modulated in his approach, or ex- 
hibiting the greatest boldness of attack. 

Where various readers will differ most from Mr. Grant, and among 

themselves no doubt, is in the selection of the critical pieces. Does 
not The Essay Of Dramatick Poesie take up more space than it is 
worth ? Would it not have been better to have included the Preface 
to Sylvae (which might alternatively have replaced the@Preface to the 
Fables), and have allowed in the Defence of the Epilogue and the 
Apology for Heroic Poetry or the pithy Preface to an Evening’s Love. 
It is true that we are given the Defence of the Essay and the Dedication 
of Examen Poeticum, not one of the most exciting pieces ; but do 
these things really represent what is most important in Dryden? It 
all depends upon what principle the selection was made, and of this 
there is no indication. 
elf it was to illustrate the development of Dryden’s thought and 
critical genius it was as well to give the first (almost) and the last 
of his great comments ; but, as Mr. Grant says, there was very little 
development in Dryden. He was fully fledged before he published 
much, but he did become readier in the handling of his ideas, more 
stirring, more authoritative in his utterance than he was in the 
Essay, where he is too concerned to cover all the ground of the 
literary argument of his time—though who would willingly miss the 
first great panegyric of Shakespeare ? 

But whatever grumbles one may have about the selection, there 
need be nothing but praise for the production itself. The book, 
like all those in this series, is a pleasure to look at and to handle. The 
notes are just right, neither too many nor too few. When we are 
given a play or poem, we have also the outlying documents, that is 
dedications, and so on; thus, when given The Medall, which, except 
for a few lines, is not on the level of Mac Flecknoe, we are also given 
the grandly contemptuous Epistle to the Whigs, unlike anything 
else Dryden wrote. and which no lover of Dryden could accept going 
without. BoNAMY Dosrfe. 


Colette on Animals 


Creatures Great and Sniall. By Colette. Translated from the 
French by Enid McLeod. (Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 


** A fréquenter le chat on ne risque que de s’enrichir,’’ wrote Colette 
in Les Vrilles De La Vigne ; and her works proclaim that so it has 
been for her. 


** Je n’ai guére cessé de chanter le chat. Mon los 
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sans doute ne prendra fin qu’avec moi-méme."’ But not from 
alone has this highly individual writer refreshed and enriched thet 
loveliest and most durable of all her gifts—her easy, poetic pen 
intensely responsive oneness with all of natural life. Everyone who 
reads French knows something of Madame Colette’s Writings : 
the world knows her name and the especial and high place which 
she has earned in French literature. And it is impossible to imag; 
that the author of Chéri and La Fin de Chéri will ever suffer oblivion 
But it is possible, in many of her novels, to experience distaste for 
her close analyses of human passion, the passion of love: eo 
shrinks sometimes from her particular method of exploration of 
sensual delight and pain ; one desires to be allowed to stand a little 
further off from her characters, to be excused an intimacy which can 
be nerve-wracking. One can tire of her curious mingling of over. 
sweetness with hyper-sensibility—as she tired of it herself, ** Une 
des grandes banalités de l’ existence, l'amour, se retire de la mienne”— 
and out of that withdrawal, or progression, she has given the world 
her loveliest things: Sido, La Maison de Claudine, Belles Saisons 
De Ma Fenéttre, L’ Etoile Vesper, Le Fanal Bleu, &c. ° 
** J’appartiens a un pays que j'ai quitté,’’ she says somewhere, but 
she had in truth never left the country of her heart, where Sido, her 
mother, was, where the dew and light of childhood lay unbroken 
always, and where she had first drunk in all her brimming, marvellous 
lore of wood and stream and garden ; of birds, frogs, flowers and 
fruits ; of cats and dogs, of night and morning, of village and of 
kitchen, of seasons and of weathers—all flowing from a great source 
of love, and absorbed in young hunger, in security, in contentment, 
All of that rich fortune Colette, who had written exhaustively of the 
bitter, the jaded and sophisticated life of Paris, was in her maturity, 
in gratitude and with poetic accuracy, to give back again to life, to 


praise and sing—making of it her own garland, her truest immortality, ' 


And on the creatures great and small, whom always she has watched 
with so much respect and always loved so liberally, she has lavished 
some of the loveliest of her writing. Also some of her lightest 
humour, and some whimsicality. The whimsicality is the weak 
part of her impressions of animals—especially of cats and dogs, 
whose dialogues and monologues can only be taken, | think, in 
small and infrequent doses. But when she writes of her domestic 
animals directly from herself, observing them, humouring them, 
describing them—as indeed when she writes of zoo tigers, or of 
forest snakes, or of a little truffle-hunting pig, or of a bear—then 
she is faultless. Her love of life, her trained eye and unerring 
intuition joined to her lovely, pliant prose make of these many brief 
portraits a refreshment indeed. 

It must be exceptionally difficult to translate Madame Colette, 
but in this attractive English version of her three animal books 
Miss Enid McLeod seems to have succeeded very well indeed with 
an exacting task. KATE O'BRIEN. 


Apprenticeship to Ballet 


Dance to the Piper: Memoirs of the Ballet. By Agnes de Mille, 
(Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 


ALTHOUGH I have never met Agnes de Mille, Dance to the Piper 
is exactly the kind of book I should have expected her to write. It 
is rich in the vitality, honesty and humour which are de Mille’s 
professional characteristics; it gives excellently well-balanced 
judgements of the great dancers whom she has seen and sometimes 
worked with during this important and transitional period in the 
history of ballet ; and it also paints lively portraits of the courageous 
author herself and her no less courageous, if somewhat eccentric, 
mother. 

Books about ballet are, generally speaking, wearisome and 
laboured affairs, and it is often only a sense of duty which carries 
one through to their dreary ends. The rare exceptions are. in my 
experience, mostly those written by dancers themselves. When one 
finds a craftsman able to write, his book has about ten times the 
value of that written by a non-practitioner. Miss de Mille has this 
gift of lucidity, and the fact that she has set her story down with such 
apparent ease and shapeliness may be due to the four years when 
(having decided that she would never make a dancer, and encouraged 
by her parents’ wishes) she became a university student and tcok a 
degree in English. But the little girl—niece of the famous Cecil B. & 
Mille—who had spent her childhood in Hollywood when this 
fabulous city was ‘‘ merely a country town,’’ the people ** Just 
ordinary,”” and the main thoroughfare *‘ a shambling, drowsy 
street of box stores and shingled houses,’’ had dreamed of becoming 
a film star. Upon being taken to a movie theatre where she had seen 
her aunt ‘* carried off in a back-bend over an Indian saddle bow, 
she practised bending over a chair every night so that she would be 
ready when wanted—a call which her childish belief never for 4 
moment doubted. 
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Then came Anna Pavlova. And here I, like many others of our 
contemporaries, have shared Agnes de Mille’s experience. During 
her ‘ceaseless tours how many aspiring child-dancers has this great 
artist not kissed and presented with flowers from her bouquets ? 
And how many of us have never been quite the same beings since ? 
From that day on Agnes knew that dancing, and not film-acting, was 
in her veins, and, despite the evil monkey which seems to have 
perched on her shoulder for longer than the normal span, nothing 
and nobody could suppress it. So that, whilst she was at the uni- 
versity, her mind full of ‘* Beauty, and how one should be ready to 
die for it,’’ she was arranging dances for students’ performances, 
and dancing and practising herself, until her father, seeing her 
** prodding along the upstairs hall in a particularly stumpy pas de 
bourrée,’’ wearily remarked, ‘* All this education and I’m still just 
the father of a circus.’’ 

It took de Mille many years to discover that characterisation and 
not lyrical beauty was her métier, and the first exaltation came when, 
before an audience who had heard of Degas, she found she could make 
it scream with laughter by her satire on the painter’s Classe de Danse, 
and was hailed by John Martin in the New York Times as ‘** one of 
the brightest stars now rising above our native horizon.”’ 

But that was in 1928. Despite much wandering over the next 
ten years, with only an odd success here and there, a little mark 
made in this country or in that, the dancer could find neither her 
exact niche nor an impresario who had sufficient vision to place 
her. The war found her in the little Notting Hill Gate corner of the 
Mercury Theatre in the sympathetic company of Rambert, Tudor 
and Laing, and drove her back to America where ** at night, in the 
little personal hours, I did the dreadful arithmetic. Youth gone. 
No husband. No child. No achievement in work.’’ And this 
at the age of thirty. But there were only four more years to wait. In 
1942, with her ballet Rodeo, success came with a bang, and as life 
seldom hands out singly either its miseries or its joys, de Mille had 
just previously found the man she was to marry. Today her 
** dreadful arithmetic ’’ is but a nightmare, and although she has 
not youth regained, she has a husband, a child and great achievement 
in her work. No one has deserved it more thoroughly, as all will 
agree who read this delightful book. LILLIAN BROWSE. 


The Polish Officer 


Joseph Conrad. By Oliver Warner. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


CONRAD was twenty when he stepped for the first time on English 
soil in 1878. The steamer‘ Mavis,’ which brought him to Lowestoft, 
was the first English ship he had served in, and he could speak only a 
word or two of our language. When he was interviewed at the 
age of 29 for his British master mariner’s certificate, his examiner 
told him he had never met a Polish officer in the service before, 
and clearly did not expect to meet one again. Eight years later 
Almayer’s Folly was published, and intgoduced a ‘novelist of genius. 
Conrad had written ¢t in English. An amazing feat, and a perfect 
story for the lively extrovert biographer ; but it is apt to leave the 
serious literary critic in a bunker; and so far only critics who 
specialise in defiantly difficult play—Dr. Leavis for example—have 
tackled Conrad’s work at all earnestly. Conrad has thus never 
gone out of fashion (Henry James’s ‘* Poor, poor, Conrad ! ’’ is 
not well known), and he has never been dangerously in fashion ; 
his prestige goes on rising in a safe, slow way. 

Mr. Warner’s book should help. It is a model of its kind, good 
biography plus conservative, considered criticism. There is a 
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discreet division of the novels into greater and lesser, and the lesser 
are as patiently examined as the greater. Readers who are new to 
Conrad could have no better introduction, and those who know the 
novels will find the story of Conrad’s life told better here than 
elsewhere. Conrad’s own autobiography, A Personal Record is 
on and disappointing. There was room for such a book 
as this. 

_One realises anew how much of a moralist Conrad was. The 
disastrous expedition he made to the Congo in his early thirties was 
bad for his health, but it awakened him to the evil of human cor. 
ruption (as another Congo trip affected Gide years later); and 
there seems to have been some connection between this moral shock 
and Conrad’s discovery of himself as a writer. This is not to 
suggest that his Congo novel is Conrad’s best. His best are almost 
always set on the high seas or in the islands of the Malay Archipelago 
Almost, 1 say, thinking of Nostromo, which Mr. Warner is surely 
right in calling Conrad’s best. Yet Nostromo is not characteristic 
Conrad ; it seems important because the author commits himself 
there as nowhere else to a definite view of life. He had originally 
called it The Silver of the Mine, and silver was meant to stand for 
everything Conrad particularly disapproved of—material values, 
acquisitiveness and so on. 

The characteristic works are the short stories and nouvelles, such 
as Typhoon, The Nigger of the Narcissus and Youth. It is not only 
in length that they differ from the novels ; they have, as Mr. Warner 
reminds us, a special quality which derives from their being so 
closely autobiographical. Conrad conveys more about his own life 
at sea in stories like these than he tells in A Personal Record. And 
perhaps (it is more and more my own feeling) they are better as 
literature than the novels. This is a point on which Mr. Warner 
leaves us to make up our minds for ourselves. 


MAURICE CRANSTON, 


Bird’s Eye View of Art 


The Artist at Work. By H. Ruhemann and E. M. Kemp. 
Books. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis little book of 72 pages, a shade larger in format than the 
Penguin Modern Painters, contains 175 illustrations, 34 of them 
in colour. Prefaced by Breughel’s drawing of a patron looking over 
the painter’s shoulder, with that vacuous half-smirk of admiration 
mixed with uncertainty so well known to artists, the book aims at 
giving ‘‘ the reader a similar opportunity ’’ and showing ‘* some of 
the elements that go into the making of a work of art.”’ It is based 
upon an exhibition of the same title designed and organised by the 
authors some years ago for C.E.M.A., and the book itself is designed 
—not always wholly satisfactorily—in the displayed manner of 
periodical publishing. 

It is, in fact, an example of a type of didactic, bird’s-eye-view 
art-appreciation that has found great favour in the United States— 
the sort of painless, brief, easily assimilated pill that the modern 
culture-hungry man-in-the-Tube (son of his dad-in-the-street) likes 
to take to ease the gnawing within him. It is easy to dismiss this 
kind of thing as superficial and over-simplified, and clearly, in trying 
to tie up a multitude of loose ends in a very short space, there is a 
danger of making instead some most horrible knots. On the other 
hand it was never more necessary by sch contrasts and comparisons 
as comprise The Artist at Work to stress the continuity of tradition 
that links contemporary painting to the last six centuries of Western 
art, and the authors have, I think, avoided the pitfalls. The main 
text runs to something like 6,000 words, which averages out at about 
34 words a reproduction. Since Mr. Ruhemann, as might be 
expected frem his specialist background, touches upon a great many 
technical matters concerned with underpainting and medium, 
X-radiography and optical principles, in addition to commenting 
upon style and approach, the degree of compression may be gauged. 

It takes great knowledge and experience to write accurately and 
with balance on this scale, and if the approach is not entirely con- 
sistent throughout, nevertheless, the book’s bias towards the actual 
practice of painting gives it value and stops it from losing itself, 
like so many others, in a welter of intangibles. Particularly useful 
are Mr. Ruhemann’s four reconstructions in colour of the under- 
painting of works by Duccio, Van der Weyden, Titian and Rubens. 
These were prepared on sheets of paper laid across the originals 
while being photographed, so that one sees as it were an X-ray i 
colour, simultaneously with the completed picture. The colour 
reproductions also include a really spendid original-size detail of 
the Velasquez Philip IV head in the National Gallery. This brings 
the reader more closely and intimately into the very act of applying 
pigment to canvas than any reproduction I know of in books 0 


(Penguin 
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similar price, and prompts the wish that a British publisher would 
produce a whole volume of such life-size detail in colours. 

The Artist at Work closes with a four-page coda, an appendix 
of misconceptions—that ‘* imitation of nature is the only aim of 
painting ’’; ‘‘ representation of nature shameful,’’ &c.—the 
silliness of which is self-evident but had, it seems, to be restated 
from generation to generation. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


Fiction 
From Here to Eternity. By James Jones. (Collins. 18s.) 
All Souls. By Ruth Tomalin. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
In Vallombrosa. By David Mathew. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


The Adversaries. By John Sommerfield. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
The Privateer. By Gordon Daviot. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 


AMONG the problems of aesthetics which may never be solved is the 
length of time it would take three monkeys typing at random to 
produce a masterpiece. From Here to Eternity, which might be the 
title of their first draft, is in fact the ** collective enterprise ’’ of five 
or six citizens of Robinson, Illinois. Limiting themselves to eight 
years and half a million words, they have’ nevertheless won the 
highest praise of American literary critics. ‘* It is a work appro- 
priate to our age,’’ says The New York Herald Tribune ; and The 
New York Times, with a shade less ambiguity, calls it ‘‘ a major con- 
tribution to our literature.’ On the side of the monkeys, however, 
it must Be stressed that doubt exists as to the truly random nature 
of the American performance. There was a Mr. Burroughs Mitchell, 
for instance, acknowledged here not only ‘* for his sweating of it 
out over a period of almost three years without the slightest whimper,” 
but also for ** his fine work of editing *’; there was Mr. John Hall 
Wheelock who also helped in ** editing *’ ; there was Mr. Maxwell 
E. Perkins who died before the end was in sight, and there was 
Mr. James Jones whose name appears alone on the title-page. 

At the risk of incurring acknowledgement myself in a later edition, 
I have to add that the story when finally edited concerns the sufferings 
on Hawaii of a Private and a Sergeant of the American Army, the 
former in love with a prostitute and the latter with the sterilised wife 
of his superior officer. The fantastic length is accounted for by the 
addition of irrelevant detail beyond the tolerance of the novel as we 
have hitherto known it. But although this proliferation is irrelevant 
to the story, it has its own clear drift. 

We must assume that Mr. James Jones at some point read James 
Joyce's Ulysses and was impressed by the pornographic element of 
Mrs. Bloom’s stream of thought without noticing its artistic rele- 
vance. It may not be accidental that one of his main characters is 
called Bloom. Anything that pertains to adolescent sexual interests, 
to brassiéres, brothels or latrines, is the signal for a digression so 
long and emphatic that the characters dwindle away just as the 
victims of police sadism, which is Mr. Jones’s other interest, sag into 
unconsciousness between one ** working over *’ and the next. We 
are left with the shrinking of the individual to the status of a doll 
by a process no less horrible than that of the Indians of Ecuador 
who ** dry down °’ the corpse of an enemy by injections of hot sand. 
At the end of the First World War we first began to pick up accents 
like these in the voice of Mr. Hemingway ; but the rejection of 
what is humanly and culturally important now becomes louder, the 
acceptance of what is tawdry quite explicit. 

I would recommend Miss Tomalin’s rather slight but most attrac- 
tive novel A// Souls to any city-dweller who asks nothing better than 
to be transported to the country. Here is the careful observation of 
nature which can only come from someone whose love of natural 
surroundings has kept her powers of observation continuously alive. 
She carries freshly in her eyes the exact sheen of a newly-fallen 
chestnut and the markings of the flycatcher, just as she sees the 
hybrid flowers in the hedgerow and the still standing tree from 
which the logs on the fire were cut. All this, not to mention the 
dormice and the hares, is a joy. What is more difficult for her, and 
for us, is the clumsiness of the human beings who stumble through 
her magic atmosphere like Shakespearean actors in a wood near 
Athens. Her story is of a witch-hunt which repeats itself in the 
present day from sheer force of the memories left behind, but the 
working out of a good idea is confused, and the reality of her natural 
countryside proves too strong for the characters who trespass on it. 

In Vallombrosa seems to me a mistaken title for a novel with a neat 
central theme which is most carefully worked out. What does a 
mouse feel, the hero asks himself, in that moment ‘inside the trap 
before it has bitten into the cheese ? A middle-aged diplomat who 
has had to leave the Diplomatic Service because of repeated indis- 
cretions, which do some credit to his humanity, finds himself in 
Florence without money or prospects of any kind except that of 
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marriage to the wealthy Mrs. Hardesty. He proposes, is accepted, 
and promptly but quietly begins to die. The theme is perhaps no 
more than enough for a long short story, but Mr. David Mathew 
carries it through with a minimum of irrelevance, and the only 


charge that can be brought against him is of a certain lack of vigour, * 


Both The Adversaries by Mr. John Sommerfield and Mr. Gordon 
Daviot’s The Privateer are good historical novels, perhaps not least 
because both of them forswear the use of period dialogue. Of the 
two Mr. Sommerfield aims higher in choosing a French mathe- 
matician of the nineteenth century and in trying to convince us of 
his genius. Sometimes he writes incomprehensibly : ‘* Yet it would 
be unjust, forgetful of the prejudices of his times that made even the 
acknowledgement that it is wrong to consider those poorer than one- 
self as inferiors to be something hard to make.’’ But on the whole 
he writes better than this. Mr. Daviot’s The Privateer is plain sail- 
ing from start to finish, and it was a pleasure to be swept with such 
conviction into piracy and conquest in the Caribbean before the 
idea of Dominion Status. TANGYE LEAN, 


Music in the Cinema 


Composing for the Films. By Hanns Eisler. (Dobson. 12s. 6d.) 


THE congeries of experts that assembles in a film-studio for the 
production of a new ** motion-picture ’’ includes twenty or thirty 
high-potential technical intelligences, among them sometimes the 
music-director. The man with what is probably the most important 
job, and certainly the most difficult, is the distributor, who has to 
sell the film and recover for the studios, through the cinema box- 
offices, the £100,000 to a million they will spend, so that the congeries 
may re-coagulate and start a fresh film. Now not one per cent. of 
the distributor’s customers are musically cultured, so that if music is 
to reach them it must be written down to their level, or be of a kind 
that they can subconsciously absorb without understanding it. In 
the first case tunes and recognisable ‘‘ harmonies ’’ are necessary, 
but in the second the music may be as highbrow or ‘* modern ”’ as 
it likes, so long as it does not actively annoy the customer, or stand 
between him and the screen. Its function is, however, ancillary, and 
it cannot claim any rights founded only on musical theories. 

In an interesting earlier book upon the same subject Dr. Kurt 
London hailed Mr. Eisler as a revolutionary leader in a threatened 
musical Apocalypse. Stringed instruments headed by the 
double-basses were said to be disappearing from the scene, leaving 
only the banjo, the pianoforte and the ** Theremin ”’ as a token 
remainder ; flutes and oboes were being scrapped, and the boffins 
were busy making fearsome wind contraptions to replace them. 
And so, having read Mr. Eisler’s preface and appendix, we look to 
see if he now accepts the postulate I have set forth above, and find 
that as early as Chapter One he still classes it among bad habits and 
prejudices ! Well, a postulate is by nature something of a prejudice, 
so we follow him through much interesting—if disputable—exrosi- 
tion of the way music should be used in films, and sympathise with 
him in the annoyance he suffers in working with unsympathetic, 
insensitive and uncultured directors, a grievance of which the earlier 
author also complained. There is a good deal of special pleading for 
the ‘*‘ new music,’’ though it is admitted that the unconventional 
character of the ‘‘ twelve-note ’’ language leaves an opening for 
** sham radicalism *’ from the neophyte and the mountebank. 

On page 54 we find the old complaint that ** subjection to admini- 
strative control is responsible for the stagnation of motion-picture 
music *’ ; and on the next page this pregnant remark : ** The truth 
is that no serious composer writes for the motion-pictures for any 
other than money reasons.”” Now music may be used in films to 
explain, expand, intensify, colour, excite, underline, and illustrate, or 
as a deliberately contrasting background ; it can heighten the effect 
of a good scene, and even more usefully patch and support a bad one. 
A good composer will do all these things better than a hack, and if 
he performs this function at the sacrifice of some personal pride and 
natural musical urge, the film industry will pay him in return more 
in three months than Mozart made out of half-a-dozen symphonies ; 
so that he has nine months of the year to write music in any style 
he wishes, regardless of whether it is ‘* commercial *’ or not, which 
seems a not unfair bargain. 

If the recording conditions in America are as Mr. Eisler states 
them to be, we obsolete oldXimers in England can indeed congratulate 
ourselves. We do use a full symphony orchestra ; the composer !s 
allowed to add instruments for special effects—though not a Nova- 
chord if we can help it—and I have never seen playable music of such 
difficulty that length of rehearsal brought down the axe. As to 
atonal music, one may admire the genius of Alban Berg, and admit 
the fascination of his operatic masterpiece, while still hoping that the 
world is not all like Wozzeck. The film world, seen from Ealing, 
certainly is not. ERNEST IRVING. 
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Shorter Notices 


Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Winston Churchill, 
£1 Is. Od.) 


Few better biographies have appeared in the 
last half-century than Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill’s Life of his father, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who flashed so swiftly and so 
arrestingly across the political stage in the 
seventies and eightiesqgof last century. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1886 at the 
age of 37, he was out of office and out of 
politics for ever before the year was over, 
and dead nine years later at 45. The 
original Life was published in 1906 in two 
volumes. It is a considerable convenience to 
have them replaced by this well-printed 
single volume, with a new preface by the 
author and a hitherto unpublished memo- 
randum on Lord Randolph’s resignation by 
his old Fourth-Party colleague Sir Henry 
Drummond Woolf. In the latter Sir Henry 
reveals himself as an active busybody, 
trying unsuccessfully to effect various 
Cabinet reconstructions and _ coalitions 
with a view to getting the Chancellor back 
to office after Lord Salisbury had firmly 
accepted a resignation which was only half 
meant to be accepted. Mr. Churchill’s new 
preface is of greater interest, particularly in 
its suggestion that Lord Randolph ** could 
take his place in the House of Commons of 
today with less sense of disharmony than 
any of his contemporaries,’’ and his sur- 
mise that the author of the defiant ** Ulster 
will fight and Ulster will be right ’’ *‘ would 
be well content with Ireland today, when 
Ulster still preserves its unity with Britain, 
and Southern Ireland has created a society, 
independent, Christian, cultured, law-res- 
pecting.’’ An interesting speculation. No 
one, certainly, is better qualified to speculate 
accurately than Lord Randolph’s son. 
H. W. H. 


Ireland’s Abbey Theatre, a History, 1899- 
1951. Compiled by Lennox Robinson. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 30s.) 

Tue Abbey is perhaps the most famous 

** little ’’ theatre in the world ; it has been 

the cause of great plays being written, and 

has found great actors to present them—in 
an inconvenient and poky L-shaped building 
which had been, among other things, a bank 
and the City Morgue. But the Abbey’s 
importance is greater in recent Irish literary 
history than its premises, its original aims, 
or even the great names whose work adorned 
it. In asense the Abbey epitomises Ireland’s 
spiritual re-birth, as ** the Troubles ** did her 
political renaissance, and that is why an 
official history of the theatre was desirable 
while records could be supplemented by 
living memories, and detail could be pre- 
served for the use of later commentators, 
Accordingly this ‘* official ’’ history has 
been issued and the word ** compiled °’ in 
the title should be noted. Here is no lively 
volume of theatrical reminiscence and 
anecdote, but a sober, factual and on the 
whole objective recital of dates, names and 
occasions. Here are full cast-lists of every 
first production the theatre has presented— 
hundreds of them. Here, too, are details 
of business management and so on which 
are of great value to the student, but not 

very thrilling for the general reader. A 

bibliography of material about the Abbey 

would have been helpful, but that is the one 
refinement which seems to have been over- 
looked, although a number of useful books 


By the Rt. Hon. 
M.P. (Odhams. 
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are mentioned in the text. All the same 
Ireland’s Abbey Theatre is an admirable 
piece of historical writing within the limits 
Lennox Robinson proposed to himself, and 
it must remain a standard reference work 
of the Abbey’s first 50 years during its 


second 50. K. H. 
Lancelot Andrewes. By’ Florence Higham. 
(S.C.M. Press. 7s. 6d.) 


To read the lives of good and wise men 
brings into the mind a sense of quietude and 
of grateful coolness, the sweet emollience of 
true piety, an assurance of faith, if not a 
premonition of hope, in a world utterly 
distracted by turmoils and alarms. This 
excellent little book written with a fluent 
though never obtrusive scholarship and a 
fine appreciation of character, portrays 
admirably the life of a man who, in the 
words of Hacket, was ‘‘ sublime in all 
vertue.’’ Bishop Andrewes possessed a 
gentleness and urbanity of manner, an 
impérturbable goodness in action, at a time 
when churchmen were not always dis- 
tinguished by moderation or charity. He 
was a linguist of extraordinary ability, and 
one of the scholarly divines employed in the 
translation of the 1611 Bible. That he had 
an affection for James I ‘may seem a little 
strange ; and his attitude when Bartholomew 
Legate, an Arian heretic, was burnt at 
Smithfield, and also at the time of the 
Essex divorce, cannot fail to leave in the 
reader’s mind a shade of regret. But this 
regret is little more than the shadow of a 
cloud lightly passing over the calm and 
radiant field of a noble life. As a model of 
compact biographical presentation, richly 
infused with learning and a just enthusiasm, 
this little book cannot be praised too highly. 
It deserves to be widely read, not only by 
those who are professionally interested in 
the history of the English Church, but also 
by those who are now so deeply discouraged 
by what appears to be the spiritual degrada- 
tion of modern man. is iy Oe 


The Story of the Pilgrim's Progress. By 
John Bunyan. A simplified Version by 
Ronald Fuller. With illustrations by 
Biro. (Chatto & Windus. 5s.) 


In the course of last century purveyors of 
popular literature labelled The Pilgrim's 
Progress and Gulliver’s Travels ‘* great 
adventure stories ’’ (an example followed by 
the publishers of this volume), and gave 
them to the children. Children have had 
them ever since ; so that numbers of adults, 
confident of having swallowed these master- 
pieces in the nursery, are surprised by the 
strangeness and solidity of the authentic 
versions. These clarified slips of nourish- 
ment, while taking the edge off total igno- 
rance, stand in the way of close acquaintance. 
Bunyan, of course, suffers less than Swift, 
and Mr. Fuller’s mode of easy travel suits 
as well as any we remember from the nursery. 
He covers the ground and fights the fiends 
and falls into all the ditches. If it is a little 
more like a game of Snakes and Ladders than 
Bunyan intended, that is because the halts 
for dissertation on theology have been cut 
out. In compensation Mr. Fuller gives a 
fair smooth parallel of Bunyan’s prose that 
sometimes unfolds its own felicities; and 
he supplies an introduction, gracefully 
setting the scene and the Christian ethic 
before the youthful wayfarer. Biro’s more 
heavy-handed illustrations invest the pil- 
grimage with all the gloom and austerity that 
Mr. Fuller is so anxious to dispel. S. N. 
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the year 1951: “POT and accounts for 

It is my privilege to place before y 
Directors’ Report iad Accounts resulting ne 
a very successful year’s trading. The - 
year carried its own crop of troubles notebl 
in the matter of stock control, and there _ 
been much publicity concerning excessive 
inventories, customer resistance and the 
general difficulties of retail trading. Whe 
conditions are difficult we get further evidence 
of the broad-based nature of your business 
and certainly the figures shown in the Report 
would never have been possible without a 
very satisfactory increase in sales. Your 
Board is highly gratified by this proof of 
public approval of the variety, quality and 
price of the merchandise offered and the ser- 
vice given by the Woolworth Stores. 

In the competitive field of retail trading, 
where the customer's right of choice is an in- 
tegral factor of social freedom, success can 
only be achieved by giving satisfaction to the 
public. One hears a great deal about the 
“costs of distribution,” and it is vital to the 
national economy that they should be kept 
as low as possible, but costs there must be, 
Food on the farms is no use to the people of 
great cities until it is brought to them, and 
small wares in Midland factories are no use to 
the housewife until they are placed within her 
reach. 

VALUE OF COMPETITION 

Your Board endeavours to keep these dis- 
tribution costs down to the minimum, and this 
is the prime object of your company’s opera- 
tions. A competitive system, while never 
perfect, does eliminate untold abuses and 
inefficiencies that breed, thrive and multiply in 
the dark undergrowth of controls. An adult 
civilisation should endeavour to work with the 
minimum of controls and the minimum of 
taxation. 

The dividend is unchanged from last year’s 
and, whilst there might be some ground for 
considering there was scope for an increase the 
main reasons leading your Board to maintain 
the figure are some uncertainty in the supply 
position, the penal rates of taxation, particu- 
larly the Distributed Profits Tax and the 
announced definite imposition of an Excess 
Profits Tax for 1952. 

The Trading Profit figure at £15,114,662 
shows a healthy increase, but unfortunately it 
is inflated money that is circulating today. It will 
be much better for commerce, for workers, for 
pensioners—and, indeed, for the whole com- 
munity when we can hold our own or make 
small increases in hard stable currency rather 
than show big gains in money that slides 
downwards in real value compared with other 
currencies, with raw materials and with living 
costs. 

It is to be hoped that the dangers of im 
flation are increasingly becoming clear to the 
whole population; also the causes, of which 
taxation and State spending are by no means 
the least: and that the pound can be given 
increasing value in the housewife’s purse. In 
the great battle for restoring the country’s 
economy, | think this is the crucial engage 
ment at the present time. “ Hard Work anda 
Hard Pound Sterling” would make a good 
battle cry for the fight. 

Given a steady flow of merchandise I think 
you can rely on the Company's staff im 
stores and offices to maintain their skilled and 
loyal standards of work and service, and 
want to pay high tribute on behalf of your 
Board and Stockholders to the good work 
done in such full measure during 1951. 
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d this 19. An illogical whim. (.) 23. Cipher unknown. (5.) 
ypera- 21 soy Me — in — (9.) Solution to 
2. An tl-carved joint that will accommo- a 
al date a figure. (5.) Crossword No. 662 
, Wi 24. Oriental and offspring, but the wrong 
ply in sex. (6.) 
adult 25. “ At their feet the crocus brake like 
th the fire, Violet, amaracus, and " (Tenny- 
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26. He devised a type of photography but 
. not of war (.) 

years 27. Lacrosse in the fen country. (6.) 
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The winner of Crossword No. 662 is: Mrs. HaMiILTon, Cuddington, 
Aylesbury, Bucks. 
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AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As I write the King’s death has cast its 
heavy shadow over markets. After its first 
shock the City will doubtless register its 
recognition that a great King has handed on 
to his successor a task which will be 
shouldered with courage and resolve. When 
markets resume business the cloud of loss 
will doubtless hang heavy for a little time 
but there is no reason to look for any fresh 
downward movement of prices. City 
markets will carry on the tasks of readjust- 
ment to which official policies have clearly 
committed them. 


F. W. Woolworth Strength 


Following the announcement of record 
trading profits F. W. Woolworth and Com- 
pany, the dynamic chain stores undertaking, 
issues a remarkably strong balance-sheet. 
Apart from gilt-edged holdings of over £4 
million this company shows cash of 
£18,361,634, against £15,306,583 at the end 
of 1950. Although the report points out 
that stock at December 31st is always at its 
lowest figure in a trading year, it is obvious 
that the position is one of immense liquid 
strength. Stocks at £10,340,304, against 
£10,015,166, show little change in value but 
may have been slightly reduced in quantity 
having regard to the intervening rise in 
prices. In his statement Mr. S. V. Swash 
discusses in some detail the board’s dividend 
policy. He points out that while the further 
rise in profits, which has enabled large 
sums to be put to reserve, might have justi- 
fied an increase on the 424 per cent. dividend 
rate, the directors have had to keep in mind 
some uncertainty in the supply position of 
merchandise this year, in view of the re- 
armament programme, the penal rates of 
taxation, espécially Distributed Profits Tax, 
and the uncertainties arising out of the 
coming E.P.T. Most Ordinary stockholders, 
I imagine, will not be disposed to quarrel 
with the board’s dividend decision. Now 
quoted around 41s. 6d., Woolworth 5s. 
Ordinary units are yielding a shade over 


5 per cent. on the 424 per cent. rate. I still 
regard them as a first-class industrial 
holding. 


British Home Stores 


Another progressive retail group which 
shows no signs of any setback is British 
Home Stores. This company, whose 
accounts run up to January Sth, reveals a 
net profit, before tax, of £1,063,619, against 
£959,239. Net profit, after tax, was up from 
£416,739 to £438,619. Once again Ordinary 
shareholders get a dividend of 100 per cent. 
in spite of the fact that the capital ranking 
has been increased by a free scrip bonus of 
25 per cent. made a year ago. Even so, the 
available net balance is sufficient to allow 
further substantial transfers to reserves. 
An encouraging piece of news for the share- 
holders is the board’s intimation that con- 
sent of the Capital Issues Committee has 
now been obtained to a scrip bonus of 
200 per cent. Holders of the Is. Ordinary 
4nits are to get two new units for every one 
at present held, but as would be expected, the 
new bonus units will not rank for the final 
dividend just announced. British Home 
Stores Is. units now quoted around 19s. in 
the market return 5} per cent. on the 100 


per cent. dividend. They are a progressive 
equity, whose scope for improvement may 
not yet have been exhausted. 


Time to Buy Gold Shares? 


Once again the uncertainties of the 
general investment outlook, and especially 
those surrounding the prospects for indus- 
trial equities and commodity shares, are 
prompting the question : Has the time now 
come to pick up gold mining shares after 
their long decline ? Apart from the negative 
argument in favour of gold shares, that they 
are always liable to catch the speculative 
limelight when rival markets are out of the 
picture, I still find it difficult to make out 
any convincing case. What would help gold 
producers more than anything else is, of 
course, a rise in the price of gold. As I see 
things, this prospect must be judged to be 
somewhat remote. It is scarcely likely that 
the American Treasury, from whom the 
initiative must come, will see fit to raise the 
dollar price of gold unless and until defla- 
tionary forces have got such a grip on the 
American economy that a strong reflationary 
move is thought desirable. At the moment 
the American economy still appears to be 
facing inflationary pressures. Nor is it 
easy to accept another argument now being 
canvassed in favour of gold shares, that in 
the interests of the sterling area South Africa 
will step up its gold production by some 
raising of tne grade of ore milled. This 
would be quite contrary to orthodox mining 
policy, although it would not be impossible 
if one could assume that Mr. Havenga, 
South Africa’s Finance Minister, is willing 
to make an appropriate adjustment of gold 
mining taxation. In present conditions the 
best hope for gold producers seems to me 
to lie in some modest reduction in working 
costs, which might result from a general 
disinflationary movement. 


West Driefontein 


There is now some evidence that working 
costs are beginning to flatten out, and with 
share prices at their current low level the 
speculatively-minded investor might do 
worse than consider some of the best South 
African mining propositions for their long- 
term prospects. Among such shares I would 
certainly include the 10s. Ordinaries of 
West Driefontein, a developing proposition 
on the Far West Rand. The average develop- 
ment of this mine up to date indicates a 
high grade of ore which will make it one of 
the richest producers in the history of the 
gold mining industry. A reduction plant 
began operations on an experimental scale 
last December and a large milling pro- 
gramme is planned. According to the best 
estimates the milling rate will be stepped up 
from an initial 240,000 tons a year to 
1,200,000 tons by 1957. Over this period the 
grade of ore per ton is estimated to range 
between 11 dwts. to 15 dwts. a ton. If one 
assumes costs at 34 dwts. a ton with an 
annual average milling rate of 725,000 tons, 
the annual average profits over the next 
five years would be about £4 million. 
Allowing for lease payments an annual 
dividend after the first year averaging 5s. a 
share would be a conservative estimate. 











1952 


Barrow, Hepburn Results 


How changing stock values can affect 
trading profits is strikingly illustrated jn the 
latest results of Barrow, Hepburn and Gale, 
the tanners and manufacturers of leather 
goods. From the peak level of £1,210,982, 
to which profits rose in 1950 following the 
Steep rise in leather prices after the outbreak 
of the Korean war, this group’s trading 
profit has fallen to £662,239, Fortunately 
from the Ordinary shareholders’ standpoint 
the 25 per cent. dividend rate was covered 
by a very ample margin, so that even on the 
1951 figures the directors have found no 
cause for reducing the distribution. The 
25 per cent. on this occasion is payable on 
£400,000 of Ordinary capital after the 1959 
scrip bonus. The taxation charge has fallen 
from £575,140 to £316,288, but £60,172, 
against nil, has been allocated towards 
meeting goodwill and formation expenses 
of new subsidiaries. It is now seen how 
wisely the directors acted a year ago in put. 
ting £250,000 to stock valuation reserve and 
£100,000 to general revenue reserve out of 
1950’s abnormally high profits. Following 
the latest results the 5s. shares have been 
marked down to 14s. 9d., at which they are 
yielding 84 per cent. on a dividend which is 
still covered nearly three times. It seems to 
me that at this level the price and yield make 
adequate allowance for the uncertainties ja 
the leather trade outlook. 


Trust Stock Yield 

Results announced by the Equatorial 
Trust for 1951 fully justify the hopeful fore- 
cast I made concerning this company last 
August. Gross revenue rose last year from 
£51,566 to £64,614 and net revenue, after 
tax, was up from £21,389 to £26,805. On 
the strength of these earnings the directors 
have amply fulfilled recent market estimates 
of a higher dividend by raising the Ordinary 
distribution from 5 per cent. to 64 per cent, 
In his statement which accompanies the 
accounts the chairman naturally refrains 
from making any firm prediction about the 
1952 outlook, since revenue must be affected 
in some degree by the proposed Excess 
Profits Tax, but he ventures his opinion, 
which I have little doubt will prove fully 
justified by events, that it will be possible to 
maintain the 64 per cent. dividend rate, 
Equatorial Trust £1 Ordinary units have 
moved up by a shilling or so since last 
August and are now quoted around 20s, 9d, 
On the higher dividend they still yield over 
6} per cent. and in my view are substantially 
under-valued. I am led to this conclusion 
not only by the generous income return, 
which is above that offered on most other 
investment trust equities, but by the strength 
of the assets position. At December 3lst 
the asset value behind the £1 Ordinary 
shares was approximately 30s. and although 
there has been a setback from that level it is 
a safe assumption that the asset value is still 
at least 27s. 6d. As I have previously 
pointed out, Equatorial! Trust is now a mis- 
nomer, in that the portfolio no longer con- 
tains an unduly large percentage of invest- 
ments in rubber and tea. The board’s 
policy has been gradually to reduce the pro- 
portion of these investments, and at the end 
of last year rubber shares represented only 
2.76 per cent. and tea shares just under 
5 per cent. of the total. At the end of 1950 
these two groups together accounted for 
nearly 14 per cent. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
EHIND THE LINES IN OCCUPIED 
FRANCE. A lecture wil be given by 

Capt. Peter Churchill, D.S.O., Croix de 

Guerre, for St. Marylebone Public Libraries 

at Srean Hatt, 33, Seymour Place, Marble 

Arch, on Thursday, February 14th, at 8 p.m. 

Admission Free. 

RIGHTON.—The Royal Pavilion with 
Regency furniture Open daily inc 

Sundays. 10-5. 

NHRISTIAN ACTION Lunch hour forum. 
4 Caxton Hall, Tuesday, February 12th, 


1.15 p.m. Miss Margaret pegene the | 


actress—on The Family.’ 
bp Kathleen Bliss and Virginia Flem- 
ming: “‘ Common Ground and a 
between Christians and Humanists.’’ At t 
Ernicat Cuvrcn, 4a, Inverness Place, Bays- 
water. February 10th, at 6.30. 
| ip DRAWINGS from Fouquet to 
Gauguin. Tue Arts Counci Gatiery, 4, 
St. James's Square, 5.W.1. Open till March 
16. Mon., Tues., Thurs., Sat. 10-6, Wed., 
Fri. 10-8, Sundays 2-6. (Saturday, March 1, 
10-1). Admission 


Is 
7,ROM AFRICAN JUNGLE TO LONDON | 


ZOO. A_lecture will be given by George S 
Cansdale, B.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., for St. Mary- 
lebone Public Libraries at Srern Hatt, 33, 
Seymour Place, Marble Arch, on Monday, 
February lith, at 8 p.m. Admission Free 

EPEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 

4 W.1. Paintings by Balthus and selected 
French paintings. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
Last week 
I EICESTER GALLERIES, Leic. Sq. The 

4 tones Exhibition. Also, Merlyn Evans 
and Kyffin Williams. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
N ARLBOROUGH 17-18, Old Bond Street, 
4 wl PARIS—Paintings and Pastels 


by Paut Maze, | February 7th-20th. Daily | 


EW EU ROPE GROUP. Lecture Friday 
Sth. Dr. C wee! on “ El Greco.” 
21, Bedford Square, 
DAINTER- LITHOGRAPHERS of 1952. A 
collection of limited edition Litho- 
graphs by Contemporary Artists. on view 
from January 16th to February 9th at 
Heat & Son, 196, Tottenham Crt. Rd., W.1 
EV. MICHAEL SCOTT, Lord Pakenham, 
Gilbert Murray, John Ferguson, will 
speak at United Nations Association Meet- 
ing on “ World Affairs—-A Moral Crisis ? "’ 


Central Hall, Westminster, February 29th, | 


7.30 p.m Admission free Reserved seats 
5s. and 2s. 6d. from 25, Charles Street, W.1 
Ro. BROWSE AND DELBANCO, 19, 
Cork Street, W.1._ “ Recent Paintings 
Ruszkowski First Exhibitions: Edward 
Smith, Bernard Dunstan.” 
NHE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE AND SONG 
SOCIETY. The Second Rodney Gallop 
Memorial Lecture will be given by lan 
Grimble on PAROESE FOLK DANCE AND 
SONG, with illustrations, on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 15th at 7 p.m., at Crcm Sarre 
House. 2. Regent's Park Road, N.W.1. 
Admission Free 
YHE ITALIAN INSTITUTE, 39, Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1.—Great BRitatn. And 
Iraty om THe Rrsorcrmenro, 1815-1848 
(Foscolo, Byron, Mazzini, Carlyle, Garibaldi, 
Palmerston, &c.; pictures and records) 
Closing ta postponed to February 22nd 
Mon. Fr 11-6; Sat 11-4; Sun. 2-4 
Adm. Is ‘ba Members free 
|B fag ang meat OF LONDON. A course of 
two lectures on ‘“ The Conseil d’Etat 
and the protection of the liberty of the 
individual * will be given by His Excellency 
the French Ambassador at 5.30 p.m. on 
February 15th and 29th, at the University 
of London, Senate House (entrance from 
Russe'l Square or Malet Street, W.C.1.) 
Admission free, without ticket. —JamMEs 
Henverson, Academic Registrar. 
“ wer should be our Attitude to 
Communism ? "'—Address by Rabbi 
Lesiie I. Edear, M.A., at Sunday Service, 
February 10th at 11 a.m. at the Liberal 
Jewish Synagocue, 28, St. John's Wood 
Road, N.W.8 (opp. Lord's Cricket Ground) 
All welcome 
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~APPOIN TMENTS VACANT | 


OARDING SPECIAL SCHOOL.—Heap- | 
: : KaTHieen ScHLESINGER OME. 
Russell's Water, nr. Henley, Oxon. ppli- 
cations are invited for appointment as head- | 
mistress from nursery school trained head 
and assistant teachers. Free board, lodging 
laundry for both in return for duties 


hours and at weekends 


on form TS10 Special, (TS10C for 
candidates who have comp) estes one of these 
January, 1951, and have no | 


add) ‘to be had from the 


Epucation Orricer (TS10), County Hall, 
Bridge, S.E.1. A boarding 
spec ial school for 20 delicate children aged 
totals 1949-56, ‘50-34, ‘51-32, | 
group 1(S8) Vacant Easter 1952. | 
g date February 16th, 1952. (113) | 
ADY PRIVATE SECRETARY required by 
4 Chairman and Managing Director of 
leading organisation managing large group 
Companies with interests abroad. The 
post is a senior one involving both business 
responsibilities and calls for a 
between the ages of 25 and 35 who has 


first-class seeretarial train- 


ing and experience at a high level in her 

d will be remunerated accord- 

| particulars to Box No, 462, | 
| poene Advertising, 18/20, Regent Street, 
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PROPERTY 


_ CLARK & CO.,_ London, 
ons South Coast Properties 


S.W.1. ABBey 2663/5, 


Bolton Road, Eastbourne. 
OUSEHUNTING? Then read “ The 
Homefinder,"’ England's leading Pro- | 
Magazine, 9d. every month from | 
By post Is., “ lls. 6d. a year 
Homrino ers, Lp. 8.) 42 


London EC 


Ideally situated, = minutes 
Station, yet overlooking West 
Hove Golf Course with unrestricted view of 
4 Bedroomed house, 2 Reception 
half-tiled Kitchen and Bathroom, 
~ gg built garage, large peecen 


Semi-detached £4. - 
1. 


*proadwick Street, W 


ACCOM MODATION 


furnished double rooms 
Suiet Close Park and Bus 


Civus, 23/29, Ossington S&t., 
23: 4 
+ —-— Guest House. Constant 


consideration. Bed & Break- 


- w.—Mrs. K. M. Macnonato, | 
N.W.3. 


Swiss Cottage, 


AC COM MODATION WANTED 


CLERK, Cambridge man, 


inexpensive bed-sitting-room 
Thursday nights only, with 
Heating essential as must work | 
South Kensington referred 
Would suit family going away week-ends or 


home week-ends.—Box 300, 


y Advertising, Salisbury Sq. House, 


PRODUCER and her husband 
. ‘aivect wv national organisation) seek 
flat or cottage in or near London. Approx 
£3 per week unfurnished or £4 furnished 
" in advance.—Write Box 353C 
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active, medium priced holidays 
meet your individual require- 
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return Travel from London 
Illustrated Programme.—Ferry- 
Deptt VA, Plymouth. | 
terms, brochure sent. 7 
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HOUSES FAR ASUNDER.” 
So wrote Chaucer 


more appropriate than parish, 
my personal knowledge of hotels covers 
the whole of Britain and Ireland. 


please do not hesitate to write me, enclos- 


Ashley Comstenan, 68 St. 
} ie 


THE LYGON ARMS. 
, though there are many 
who feel its mellowness is enhanced when 
the curtains are drawn for it is then they 


BROADWAY, Worcs. 


ae and a pleasantly 
,commtate in its comfort. 
2255. 


CIRENCESTER. Glos. STRATTON HOUSE 
S Cotswold charm, Country House 


reasons for making this lovely Period sane 
your touring headquarters 


SOUTH CORNWALL. 
Roseland Peninsula 

1 mile from the sea. 
cows, fresh farm produce, and the perso: nai 
touch combine to make your stay a REAL 
(Ruan isn Lanes, 


In lovely surround- 


} = hn Sussex. 
HOTE 


Riding country. Ail-weather Tenn's Court: 
lovely garden. Cocktail Lounge, Lift 
394 Managing Director: } e 


Nr. EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL 
Class. Residential Hotel, once iy 

vid Garrick. 20 min. West pas Excel 
lent cuisine; fully licensed. P.O." ‘phones 
all rooms; suites with private bat h. Hard 
Tennis, Putting. Billiards, Swimmine 
Adjoins Hendon Golf Club Un 
supervision of Managing Dir 
Manager. Hendon” 1456. 
PAIGNTON,. South Devon 
HOTEL. Open throughout Winter . 7 
comfortable. Facing sea. Special residen- 
tial terms. Manayers: Mr. & M 8. Scott. 
Tel.: 57481-2. Trust Houses Lt 
PENZANCE. QUEEN’S HOT! A tull 
pg <i sunshine, ov oki 

Bay. he best headqua f ee i 
Cornish Riviera from St. Ives to Lands 
End and the Lizard. Write Manager 
SHANKLIN, LO.W. MEDEHAMS 
HOTEL At this long-establi shed Ak or 
room hotel, Mr. and Mrs. C 
offer a personal WELC( 
sense of the word De 
facing south; nearby 
Pishing. Shooting, Golf 
Shanklin 2101 
SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN —¥ ~ = 
sunny seclusion 100 yards from th 
this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE <i 
appeal to all who seek winter warmt 
comfort and good catering. Under persc 
direction of Mrs. F. J. Martin. Tel.: 22], 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Paces 
the South and the Sun. 400 ft. up in 6§ 
Acres Park Land. 30 miles from Lon- 
don an@ the Coast. Fully licensed. First. 
lass cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
allroom Free Golf on own sporting §- 
hole course. Tel.: 20331 (3 lines) 
WATERVILLE, Co Kerry, Eire. SOUTH- 

*c 























hian. For comfortable ac 
tion w'tain easy reach of the City, 


Brochure from Lt.-Col. 


EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE 
beautiful 18th-Century Coaching House 
the Cathedral Close, k 





replete with every modern amenity. 


ERN LAKE HOTEI a@ superb family 
holiday Lake, ri ‘and sea fis ring; 
Bathing; Boe f; Tennis. Famous 
for food A. Meldon. Tel.: 
Waterville 7. 

TORQUAY 


GRAND HOTEL 


For a STERLING holiday this year, 
book yourself and your family at this 
first-class hotel sands and sea 
Tennis, S« s. Golf, Dane- 
ing, all f Details with 
pleasure fr Tel.: 2234 














° iw , Pem. 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, 
i f 


sheltered position by sandy 


Home farm produce 


. COMPLEAT ANGLER 
niles from London, overlooking 
hames's most {--». weir. 
Centre for Windsor, ) 


service. Private bathrooms available. Ten- 
7 ; 


WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
OATLANDS PARK HOTEL 


Stay in warmth and comfort in one of 
Britain's best-run Country Hotels, only 
30 minutes from London's West End 
Sporting Gx arse, Tennis, Squash, 
" il iards all free to resi- 
dents. 60 acres grounds. 150 rooms 
(many with private bath); 
contained suites. Moderate ir 
terms. Brochure with pleasure. Tel.: 
Wevbridee 1190 


























3NOR. —Comfortable 
Good food, separate tables, 
service.—W ipwortHy, 


Every comfort and superlative food. 
y -9 » @ 


1944 
OTSWOLDS —Old Red Lion Hotel, i 
3los : 66 | ing. Three miles only from ra 


} Restpent Proparetor. Loct 


| able Diy. tr iss suie. 3 


ULWICH Court Hotel, 100, College Road, 


in the heart of apy 4 znaland. | excellent li 


OATHLAND, N. Yorks Moors, Parrnaven 
Private Horet in midst of real country. 
Village served by buses and trains \ 
Ss. & c. water, elec. fires. 

Rouge Huis Private Hotel, 
near all entertainments; strongly recom- | 


RTC “OMBE. GEORGS ROAD, 


| fresh ideas 


ER ¢SE Y. tor ooriy holidays, Luxury Hotel 
licenced at 1 guinea per day 


Bay Horet, Trinity, 





breakt ast ‘ft om 12s a. 
& 


“Bung slow overloc king be 





¢ Spectator Lrp., : 
¢ to any address in the World: 35s. De 
February 8, 1952 


AND’'S END SENNEN Cuve Hors. 

4 Licensed; a es 80; sandy co 
safe bathing un ) 1 sea views | 
rugged coastal s enery Exceilent cuisine. 





| 30s. per day. April, May and June 2ig 


per day 
OCHCARRON HOTEI ROSS-SHIRE. 
4 Situated among the pe ace and quiet ¢ 

the Highands and overlooking sea | 

and c. all bedrooms Electri 





For Brochure and particul 


ONDON, Drs 









1 

CQ COASTGUARDS HOTEI I MOUSE- 
HOLE, PENZANCE. If se 

ful hotel for l 




















old world C 
meet your 1 its 
Write—Masor Bry ANT for part 
i ot DOWNS, Monks 
Ho USE « vy), vin 
in 










lage 





HE HOPE ; ANC HOR 
Superb position new 





terms to suit mode n 

Morac AY. ASHI EY 
Drive t t 

food. Special 





mes. nm 
COURT, 





at its offices, 99 Gower St, 
annum. 








a Ss ee 


Qe ww 
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